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The Literary Week. 


On page 65 of this issue of the Acapemy will be found 
the awards which, according to our custom, we make each 
January to authors of books of signal merit published 
during the preceding year. Last January, it will be 
remembered, we apportioned the sum of one hundred and 
fifty guineas at our disposal into two sums of hundred 
guineas and fifty guineas respectively. This year we 
have, for sufficient reasons, divided it into three sums of 
fifty guineas each. 


Mr. W. B. Yzars’s project for establishing an Irish 
Literary Theatre in Dublin has been carried so far that 
the announcement, of two plays to be performed in May is 
publicly made. These are Mr. Yeats’s ‘Countess 
Kathleen,” and ‘‘The Heather Field,” a prose drama of 
modern Irish life, by Mr. Edward Martyn. We wish 
well to the scheme, but.we cannot think the terminology 
very happy. A Literary Theatre has not too seductive a 
sound. wep not National? Anything rather than 
‘* Literary’? would be welcome. Among Mr. Yeats’s 
supporters are en Dufferin, Mr. Lecky, and Miss Jane 
Barlow. 


“A. B. OC. D.,” the writer of the article in a recent 
Blackwood entitled ‘“‘The Republic of Letters,” which 
aroused Mr. Lang to a spirited reply in Zongman’s, was 
Mr. G. 8. Street. The conclusion of Mr. Lang’s reply was 
this: “If literary aspirants will kindly send their MSS. to 
‘A. B. ©. D.’ (care of Messrs. Blackwood, 45, George- 
street, Edinburgh), and leave me alone, I shall have every 
cause to invoke blessings on the head of the new dictator.” 
We wonder how Mr. Street likes the prospect. 


WE cannot disguise our feeling that Sir Walter Besant is 
becoming wearisome. We have toiled in vain after him in 
his gesticulatory onslaught on the publishers. And now, 
conscious, perhaps, of the boredom of his fellow- workers, 
he addresses himself in Zhe Pen and the Book to the literary 
aspirant. We have the old accusations, and again those 
dreary balance-sheets. For our part, we solemnly declare 
that we had rather lead the literary life under the condition 
of being fleeced by publishers to the extent of £50 a year 
than wade through Sir Walter’s balance-sheets, and take 
the endless precautions he recommends. 





Bur. we do not believe in these misdoings of the pub- 
lishers. Publishers must necessarily be men of business ; 
Sir Walter Besant seems to forget that the vast majority 


of authors are not men of business, and never will be. 
They waste the publishers’ time to an incredible extent. 
Their fads and alterations, their conscienceless conscien- 
tiousness in the correction of proofs, their often feminine 
disregard of fixed arrangements and fixed times—these 
things add greatly to the cost of producing books . We do 
not find them noted in Sir Walter’s balance-sheets; yet 
they may account in many instances for what Sir Walter 


Besant calls extortion and even (in capital letters), 


‘‘ thieving.” 


Bur in Zhe Pen and the Book Sir Walter is not wholly 
engaged in poisoning the minds of would-be authors 
against established publishers. With all the certainty of 
being swindled which it offers, Sir Walter pronounces the 
literary life to be “‘ by far the happiest life that the Lord 
has permitted mortal man to enjoy.” If that be so, Sir 
Walter ought to be human enough to wish to keep it for 
himself and a few friends. He surely does not imagine 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number will be 
secured by everyone turning author. Despite the cautions 
he gives, Sir Walter’s book amounts to an invitation on 
the trombone to enter the literary booth. That booth is 
full enough already, and its doors are always besieged. 
We do not find lawyers inviting the crowd to their ranks, 
or the doctors, or the grocers. 


Frnatty, we would remark that if Zhe Pen and the Book 
is an ideally-issued volume—as we gather that it is, no 
middleman being concerned in it, no one but author and 
bookseller—we much prefer the products that reach us 
from Barabbas. We like six-shilling books to be well- 
printed. 

Tue Morning Post, we hear, is making arrangements to 
publish signed reviews of important new books. 


In reviewing Mr. F. R. Fowke’s book, The Bayeux 
Tapestry, in our issue of December 17, we drew attention 
to Count Ostrorog’s invention by which the ‘‘mesh” is 
eliminated from process blocks, thus avoiding “the 


chequered appearance so familiar and so distressing.” In _ 
doing so, we inadvertently allowed it to be supposed that | 


the illustration which we printed with the review embodied 


the good results of this new process. Such was not the 


case, and we point this out to those of our readers who, 
finding the mesh present, were unable to discover the 
improvement indicated. The block used did not exemplify 
Count Ostrorog’s invention. 
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Mr. Laurence Hovsman’s new volume of fairy stories, 
the successor to 4 Furm in Fairyland, is called The. Field 
of Clover (Kegan Paul). Unlucky it came so hard 
upon Christmas that it missed the attention of the book- 
sellers, whose stock was then complete. But it will 
perhaps have some vogue now. Mr. Housman has, after 
his wont, illustrated the book as well as written it, and 
we reproduce his ingenious cover. The effect of the whole 


























THE COVER OF MR HOUSMAN’S “‘ FIELD OF CLOVER.”’ 


in black and white is better than in green and gold, the 
colours of the book itself. 


— 





We have received a second letter from Mr. Adams on 
The Book of the Master—much too long to print. If Mr. 
Adams will look again at the review of which he complains, 
he will see that it was his whole statement as to the know- 
ledge of the Egyptians that our reviewer considered absurd 
from an Egyptological point of view. We can insert no 
more correspondence on the matter. 


WE have also received another letter from Mr. Pennell 
on the subject of Lithography and Lithographers, but this, 
too, is too lengthy,for insertion. We are not prepared 
to reopen in our columns the interminable discussion as to 
what constitutes lithography proper, more especially as it 
seems to us that the point at issue is rather one of nomen- 
clature than of anything else. No one pretends that the 
preliminary stages of the transfer process are identical 
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with drawing on‘the stone direct. The only dispute is 
whether the printed result in the two cases is or is not 
entitled, strictly speaking, to be termed a lithograph. Mr. 
Pennell, indeed, musters an imposing array of names of 
artists who have employed the transfer method. At the 
same time, he does not maintain that any one of them 
claimed that what he did was precisely the same thing as 
drawing immediately upon the surface of the stone. 
Purists, no doubt, having regard to technique, will always 
insist on a precise discrimination ; but, just as in the case 
of a stereotyped page and one printed from movable type, 
the results are so closely similar that there is scarcely need, 
in common parlance, to make any distinction. 


Mr. Lane’s Ballade of the Book-Hunter—baggy at the 
knees—is well known. For the House of Tregaskis 
Mr. Lionel Johnson has now written a kindred poem, 
more general in application, which we quote for its genial 
bookishness : 

BALLADE OF THE CAXTON HzEap. 
News ! Good News! at the old year’s end 
Lovers of learning, come buy, come buy, 
Now to old Holborn let bookmen wend, 
Though the town be grimy, and grim the sky. 
News ! Good News! is our Christmas cry 
For our feast of reason is richly spread : 
And hungry bookmen may turn and try 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 


Let moralists talk of the lifelong friend : 
But books are the safest of friends, say I! 
The best of good fellows will oft offend : 
But books can never do wrong: for why ? 
To their lover’s ear, and their lover’s eye, 
They are ever the same as in dear years fied : 
And the choicest haunt, till you bid them fly, 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 
In one true fellowship let them blend ! 
The delicate pages of Italy ; 
Foulis and Baskerville, bad to lend ; 
And the strong black letter of Germany : 
Here rare French wonders of beauty lie, 
Wrought by the daintiest of hands long dead : 
All these are waiting, till you draw nigh 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 


L’Esvot. 
Bookmen! whose pleasures can never die, 
While books are written, and books are read : 
For the honour of Caxton, pass not by 
The famous Sign of the Caxton Head. 
The ballade has lost the vogue that once it had, but for 
offices of this kind it is almost an ideal form. 


In the catalogue which has Mr. Johnson’s verses as 
introduction, there are two articles of interest to collectors 
of Dickensiana. One is the sun-dial from Gadshill Place, of 
which Dickens wrote to his daughter in 1859: ‘One 
of the balustrades of the destroyed old Rochester Bridge 
has been (very nicely) presented to me by the contractor 
for the works, and has been duly stone-masoned and set 
up on the lawn beside the house, I have ordered a sun-dial 
for the top of it, and it will be a very good object indeed.” 
It subsequently passed into the hands of Mr. Crighton, of 
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Rochester, who engraved these words upon it: ‘ These 
relics from Gadshill Place and Old Rochester Bridge are 
placed here in sincere regard for Charles Dickens.” The 
price asked for the sun- dial is eighty-five guineas. 


Tue other relic is Dickens’s cigar-box. The catalogue 
(in the pretty way that catalogues have) remarks thereof : 
“The elegant casket shape is significant of the high 
esteem in which the novelist held the contents, especially 
from a social standpoint. Many a night has it witnessed 
from some close at hand post the conviviality of a brilliant 
circle that fraternised still more freely by an occasional 
visit to this fair shrine of My Lady Nicotine, and no doubt 
the owner often enough himself reverently and invitingly 
bore it round.” For this thirty-two guineas is the figure. 


Tae Gladstone Memorial has advanced a stage further. 
The Daily News, which must be considered the first voice 
of Gladstonianism, makes the suggestion that on the site 
of the present iron building which holds St. Deiniol’s 
Library a domed and galleried Memorial Hall shall be 
built, “‘ whose windows shall shine in the rays of the sun, 
and reflect its glories far and wide”; and in this hall shall 
be stored. not only St. Deiniol’s books, but also other 
volumes innumerable, together with papers, pictures, 
objects of art, relics, and personal belongings of Mr. 
Gladstone. The whole is designed to form an objective for 
pilgrims, comparable with Abbotsford and Stratford-on- 
Avon. For the furtherance of the scheme, donations 
should be sent to the National Memorial Committee, 84, 
Mount-street, W. 

Tue report of the Belfast Free Public Library contains 
some interesting figures concerning the popularity of cer- 
tain books. In the Lending Library Kinglake’s Crimea 
has been taken out 147 times, Macaulay’s England 79 
times, and Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India 45 
times; while the favourite novelists have been Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. Boothby, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mr. Manville Fenn, Mr. Le Queux, Mr. Seton 
Merriman, and Mrs. Annie 8S. Swan. The Reference 
Library figures are less illustrative, because the same 
persons may frequently ask for the same books many 
times. Grote’s Greece stands very high. In the poetry 
section Browning comes first, and then Omar Khiyyam, 
then Mr. Kipling, and then Chaucer. Among the people 
who have used the Reference Library we find 578 
engineers, fitters, riveters, and platers, 1 tea planter, 90 
actors, 308 artists and sculptors, 4 pawnbrokers, 104 con- 
stables, 163 publicans, 111 gentlemen (the Chronicle should 
be interested in this classification), 376 journalists, 6 
authors and poets, 18 missionaries, and 2 phrenologists. 


Ar the end of January Messrs. Duckworth & Oo. will 
publish a volume of New Letters of Walter Savage Landor : 
Private and Public, edited by Stephen Wheeler. The 
publication of these letters is authorised by Lady Graves- 
Sawle, to whom most of the correspondence was addressed. 
The letters cover a period of twenty-five years, and are 
full of allusions to the political, literary, and social history 
of a quarter of a century, from 1838 to 1863,. The second 
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part contains a collection of letters on public affairs ad- 
dressed by Landor to various newspapers and periodicals, 
but not included in any edition of his works. Several are 
now printed from proof-sheets, which he had himseif 
preserved with a view to publication in book form. The 
illustrations consist of a characteristic portrait of Landor 
from a pen-and-ink sketch never before engraved, and 
two photogravures also hitherto unreproduced. 


Tux first volume of the publications of the Irish Texts 
Society, containing romantic tales of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, edited by Dr. Douglas Hyde, will 
be ready in March, 1899. In addition to the regular 
annual volumes, the Society will issue also, when funds 
permit, certain extra volumes containing more ancient 
texts. The first volume of this Mediwval Series will be 
ready about May, 1899, and will be forwarded to members 
free of charge. It will contain text and translation of the 
Feast of Bricriu (Fled Bricrend), edited by George Hender- 
son, M.A., Ph.D., from the copy preserved in the Leabhar 
nah Uidhre, with the conclusion from a version existing in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (Gaelic MS. XL.) ; 
variants from Egerton 93 (British Museum), H. 3. 17 
(Trinity College, Dublin), the Leyden University MS. Is. 
Vossii Codex lat. quarta No. 7, to be given when of 
essential service. This will be the first complete and 
critical edition, accompanied by an English translation, of 
this fine old romance, one of the most important of the 
ancient romantic tales of Ireland, after the Tain b6 
Cuailgne. 


A very cordial appreciation of each other’s actors and 
actresses has always distinguished England and America. 
From a pretty volume of verse, entitled Zhe Song of 
Stradella, by Anna Gannon, which has just crossed the 
Atlantic, we take the following tribute to Miss Ellen 
Terry : 

ELLEN TERRY. 
Some say she is not human— 

This strange elusive woman— 
That she’s some gay enchanting elf 
From out the sea or sky ; 

But I 
Believe she’s just her gracious self. 


Some ever praise the acting, 
And others, all-exacting, 
Her silences adore. But when 
She speaks her own free mind, 
I find 
She is the most attractive then. 


Another generation 
Shall list in veneration, 
As all describe her haunting art, 
And sing her merits high. 
But I 
Shall tell them of ber gentle heart. 


There is a suggestion here of Mr. Watson’s lyric, printed 
in his Collected Poems, with its haunting lines : 


But O her heart, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me, 
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Tue house in Fleet-street which was formerly called 
“Nando’s Coffee House,” and is now better known 
(erroneously, however) as the ‘ Palace of King Henry 
VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey” (such being the inscription 
it has long borne), is about to be pulled down. The house 
has other historical associations of great interest, and a 
very fine Jacobean ceiling. It was ‘“‘Nando’s” in the 
middle of the last century, and although its literary 
associations are not very clear or numerous, there can be 
no doubt that it was the resort of writers. Bernard Lintot, 
whose shop was next door, must have been seen here with 
his authors. His book-shop was known as “ The Cross 
Keys and Cushion, next Nando’s Coffee House, Temple 
Bar.” Here he published Gay’s Zrivia. Oddly enough, 
Nando’s is not mentioned by name in the Spectator, though 
it is referred to (we think) as ‘“‘one of the most noted 
Temple Coffee-Houses” in No. 197. In his Pleader’s 
Guide, Anstey writes of a spendthrift : 

Alas, how low his pocket grows ! 

He cruises oft at Will’s and Joe’s, 

And oft, as many a greater man does, 
Eats, drinks, and falls asleep at Nando’s. 


Shenstone, who was wealthy, could patronise the place 
with impunity; he writes in his sumptuous way: ‘I 
lodge between two coffee-houses, George’s and Nando’s, 
so that I partake of the expensiveness of both, as 
heretofore.” 


Concernine the clergy as novelists, Martin West, writing 
in the Church Gazette, says certain interesting things. 
‘**Most of the MSS. I have received from clerics,’”’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ have been novels, pure undiluted novels, which 
did not make even the pretence of being religious. I 
remember one case. The author had a reputation for 
exact orthodoxy, and he was and is to my knowledge 
a cleric of extreme propriety of life. To my surprise his 
lucubration advocated not bigamy, nor polygamy, but 
trigamy, and he argued his case with a lucidity and power 
that astonished me. Possibly on account of their position 
the problem of the sexes specially appeals to clerical novel 
writers, and they are apt to treat it with a plainness very 
useful to the scientist, but at which publishers shudder.” 





Tne clergy are as a class also very ready to review. We 
know this from our own experience, but Mr. West has exact 
figures to offer. He has been asking for information 
concerning their favourite subjects, with the result that 
eleven clergymen express a preference for novels, nine for 
history, nine for archeology, seven for general literature, 
six for science, six for accurate theology, four for poetry, 
two for school books, one for devotional literature (which 
apparently differs from accurate theology), and none for 
sermons. One very able cleric, upon whom sermons were 
being pressed, replied to his editor : ‘‘ I am willing to review 
anything except sermons. These I cannot conscientiously 
undertake. No clergyman has a right to review sermons. 
The layman who listens is the only person who can be 
just. I would suggest that you read them yourself.” 


A new weekly paper has just appeared under the title 
the Stable. As the name suggests, it is an organ for 
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the owners of horses and carriages. It is illustrated, and 
is bright in tone, The first supplement represents the Earl 
of Lonsdale hunting the Woodland Pytchley. 


Tue January number of the Architectural Review con- 
tains the conclusion of the first of a series of articles on 
the castles of The Three Musketeers. The start was made with 
Pierrefonds, the chateau of the great Porthos (and Bazin). 
A plan is given, and there are impressive pictures of the 
battlements by Mr. Patten Wilson. 


AvutnHors seek material in odd ways. The New York 
World tells the following story of Mark Twain : 

The corporations controlling the street-cars of Berlin, in 
order to guard against being beaten out of an occasional 
fare, require the conductor to give each passenger a ticket, 
which is afterward collected by an inspector who boards 
the car at fixed points. The system struck Mark Twain, 
who chanced to be in Berlin recently, as funny, and, in 
order to test its efficiency, he paid his fare fifteen times in 
one day, throwing the ticket out of the window every 
time as soon as he had paid his fare. Each time he 
handed the conductor his fare he received one of the 
tickets, and when he had destroyed this he was each time 
required to pay his fare again to the inspector. The con- 
ductor watched this performance with unrestrained amaze- 
ment, and the other occupants of the car seemed to think 
the foreigner well punished for his carelessness. The joke 
was not on the victim, however, for Mark Twain in this 
way collected material for a story for which he received 
500 dollars. 

Mark Twain may know his own business: best, but it does 
not seem necessary to have experimented the full fifteen - 
times. ° 


Tue boy poet whom the Chronicle discovered some two 
years ago, and for whom a patron was found willing to 
provide a good school in place of work in a rubber factory, 
is now again in the public eye. The patron, for reasons 
not given, decided to end the boy’s education, wishing 
him instead to be apprenticed to a photographer. Canon 
Rawnsley, however, appealed to the Chronicle’s readers 
against this project, with the result that a London pub- 
lisher promised £100 to keep the poet at Keswick High 
School, where he now is. We observe that in one of the 
few poems which the boy has written since he was 
removed from Silvertown to cultured circles he cries : 

But now the darker days are o’er 
The springs of Song burst forth no more. 


What boots it that my mind has grown 

Serene and calm from comforts gaine], 

I'd sooner that my heart should moan 

And still the power of Song remained. 

Friends sympathetic, dear, are mine, 

But where my soul and where the Nine ? 
Possibly it was after reading this lament that the revolt 
of the patron set in. 


Apropos of boy poets, we extract from the British Museum 
volume of Autographs this week a portion of a letter 
from Thomas Chatterton concerning his intention, after- 
wards fulfilled, of committing suicide. There is no date, 
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A LETTER OF THOMAS CHATTERTON’S. 


but the document belongs to 1769. The circumstances 
under which the letter was written are explained in the 
following endorsement: ‘ Mr. Lambert, Chatterton’s 
master, found a letter on Chatterton’s desk to Mr. Clay- 
field, telling ‘his wants and distress,’ and that ‘on 
Clayfield’s receiving that, he (Chatterton) should be no 
more.’ This letter Mr. Lambert sent to Mr. Barrett; on 
which he sent for Chatterton, questioned him on the 
occasion in a very friendly manner, showed the horrible 
crime of suicide and the cursed principle he had adopted, 
and O{hatterton] afterwards. sent Mr. B{arrett] this 
letter.” Chatterton, in the letter, subscribed himself: 
‘Your much obliged, unhappy, humble servant.” 





Tue Chronicle has supplied its readers with a means for 
discovering whether they have or have not a sense of 
humour. It is necessary first to relate a story of a man 
at a dinner party who, on being served with salad, seized 
two handfuls and rubbed them into his hair. On being 
asked why he did so, he remarked that he thought it was 
spinach. The test is in the comments of the listeners to 
the enecdote. They have not humour, or they have it, 
according as they ask or do not ask why the man wanted 
to rub spinach in his hair. 


The Mess Deck, a collection of humorous stories of the 
Navy, by Mr. W. F. Shannon, which was issued uniformly 
with Mr. Jacobs’s Sea Urchins and Many Cargoes, has 
peculiar rights to this kinship. Mr. Shannon and Mr. 
Jacobs are both clerks in the Savings Bank Department 
at the General Post Office. 


Tue Tennyson memorial in Haslemere Church will 
consist of a stained-glass window, after a design by Burne 
Jones, representing the vision which Sir Galahad saw in 
the little chapel. 





Tue Executive Committee of the Jenner Society have 
thanked Mr. Rider Haggard for services to the cause 
rendered by his novel Dr. Therne. 


Tue Pastel Society, which has lately been organised, 
will hold its first exhibition at the beginning of February 
in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters, Picca- 
dilly. The aim of the Society is to make the art of Pastel 
and the beautiful results which can be obtained in that 
medium more widely known in this country. Among 
members who intend to contribute to the exhibition are 
Messrs. Swan, Boughton, Watts, Crane, Stott of Oldham, 
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Clausen, Brabazon, Priestman, Muhrman, and Onslow 
Ford ; and among the foreign artists are MM. Carriére, 
Besnard, Thaulow, Knopff, Gandara, Lenbach, Segantini 
and Wauters. 








Bibliographical. 

I am not so “ enthused ” as I should like to be by the 
news that Mr. Byam Shaw has undertaken to illustrate 
pictorially all the plays of Shakespeare. It is possible to 
have a very great respect and admiration for Mr. Shaw’s 
capacity, and yet to feel that in attempting to ‘“ body 
forth ” all (or most) of the creations of the myriad-minded 
poet he will tax his powers severely. Can the thing, in 
truth, be done acceptably by any single artist? It has 
been essayed before. Look at the drawings which Sir 
John Gilbert made for an edition of the plays; and look at 
those which Mr. Gordon Browne made (much more recently) 
for another. Can one honestly say that adequacy is reached 
in either case? To illustrate Shakespeare pictorially one 
wants another Shakespeare of the brush or pencil, and 
where or when will he be found? Apart from that, the 
task could be achieved orly by a whole company of artists of 
the highest faculty. I am inclined to think that the most 
inoffensive of all the single-handed endeavours to illustrate 
Shakespeare in the bulk was that of Frank Howard, 
who, by contining himself to figure sketches, and adopting 
the medium of outline, gave a sort of classical uniformity 
to his performance. 

Prof. Knapp’s Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
George Borrow is now promised absolutely for March. I 
do not know what special qualifications the Professor has 
for performing acceptably his self-chosen task, but one 
awaits the work with some impatience. Borrow, of course, 
revealed himself largely in his books. Beyond that, 
such biographical matter as has been put into type has 
been fragmentary. With the Memoir by Monsieur H. 
Duclos, prefixed to the French version of a portion of 
Lavengro (Bohémes et Gypsies), I am not acquainted; and, 
in English, all we have had have been Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s introduction to Zavengro (‘ Minerva Library,” 
1893), Mr. Augustine Birrell’s Preface to the same work 
(1896), and Mr. W. A. Dutt’s George Borrow in East 
Anglia, which belongs to 1896 also. We have plenty of 
biographies nowadays — indeed, too many—but the 
writing of them does not often fall to the person or 
persons most competent for the duty. 

Talking of biographies, I am reminded of the Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence which Lord Ronald Gower has been 
preparing, and which is soon to be issued to the public. 
This again reminds one of the run there has been of late 
years on this department of biography; the painters of 
last century and of this have come unmistakably to the 
fore. And how numerous, too, have been, in this decade, 
the autobiographies of the painters! That by Mr. G. A. 
Storey, which we are to have on the 19th inst., and which 
has been so happily entitled Sketches from Memory, is the 
latest of a long line, suggested, I think we may safely say, 
by the very great success of Mr. Frith’s Recollections. 
‘‘Broome went before, and kindly swept the way.” Mr. 
Frith showed what could be done in this direction, and 
his example, very naturally, was followed, , 
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Mr. Clement Scott has himself informed the world, 
through the columns of the Daily Telegraph, that he pro- 
poses to occupy his newly-found leisure in the composition 
of a work on “The Drama of Yesterday and To-day,” 
which he hopes will be ready ‘‘ before the summer-time of 
1899.” It is to be “a history of our stage for fifty years, 
interspersed with anecdotes, reminiscences, and cheerful 
gossip, and illustrated with pictures of the period, valuable 
playbills, and such letters of dead and living artists as 
may be conveniently and discreetly published.” It is per- 
missible to regret that Mr. Scott should have elected to 
compile a book of the sort described, rather than a definite 
history of the Victorian theatre or an autobiography pure 
and simple. He could make either of those very attrac- 
tive; but he seems bent upon trying to combine the two, 
giving us, it is to be feared, neither an autobiography nor 
a history which will wholly satisfy. 

However, we will hope for the best. Mr. Scott has 
a:ready published a little brochure called Thirty Years at 
the Play; and he has been fertile in articles, contributed 
to annuals, monthlies, and dailies, in which he has recorded 
his recollections and opinions of playwrights and players 
of his time. How often have the names of “ Fechter,” 
and ‘‘ Robertson,” and “ Bancroft,” flowed from his ready 
pen! He has published, under the title of From ‘‘ The 
Bells” to “ King Arthur,” a selection from the notices of 
the Lyceum Theatre which he has written ‘‘ day by day” 
for the Daily Telegraph. His notices in the Telegraph have 
usually been so lengthy that a complete collection would 
fill, I should suppose, some dozens of volumes. On the 
subject of the English stage of the last thirty years he can 
hardly be uninteresting, whatever he writes; but I wish 
the forthcoming book were to be either an autobiography 
or a history—not (as it seems destined to be) a mixture 
of the two. 

Those who are promoting the cause of the proposed 
Irish Literary Theatre have, I am sure, the good wishes 
of everybody. By all means let Dublin be the scene of 
the performances of dramatic works Irish in authorship 
or in scene and sentiment. That Mr. W. B. Yeats should 
be prominent in the enterprise is as it should be. Is he 
not already an acted dramatist? Did not some of us see 
his ‘“‘ Land of the Heart’s Desire” performed at the 
Avenue Theatre nearly five years ago? (And was not 
one of the parts, by the way, undertaken by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, now one of the goodly fellowship of romancists ?) 
Perhaps we may now see Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ Countess Kath- 
leen” put upon our stage. It was published, you may 
remember, in 1892, ‘The Land of the Heart’s Desire” 
following it in 1894. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird, I think, ought not to advertise 
the first of their ‘“‘ Bibelot” series as comprising ‘‘ Cole- 
ridge’s Zable Talk.” ‘When one comes to dip into the 
pretty little volume, one finds that it embodies only a 
selection from the Zable Talk —a fact admitted in the 
preface. Very often, however, books are bought before 
the prefaces they contain are read, and those who pur- 
chase the first “‘ Bibelot” believing that they are getting 
the whole of the Zable Talk will be, perhaps, propor- 
tionately disappointed. 

Tar Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Hardy as a Poet. 


Wessex Poems. By Thomas Hardy. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Ir has become almost the fashion for prose-writers of all 
kinds to make at least one attempt in verse; and indeed 
for celebrities generally to essay some art outside that 
which earned them their fame. A painter or sculptor will 
make his bow to the public in verse—like Mr. Storey or 
Mr. Woolner; a distinguished draughtsman, at the close 
of his career, becomes a popular novelist. A parliamen- 
tary leader writes philosophy, a queen turns poetess, a 
Kaiser becomes everything by turns, and nothing long. 
Leaders of society take to the stage, leaders of the stage to 
society. Housemaids turn lady-novelists, lady-journalists 
turn amateur housemaids. Everybody seems infected with 





MR. HARDY’S ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘“‘ SHE TO HIM.” 


the child’s spirit of make-believe: ‘‘ Let us play we are 
actors, or novelists, or singers,” they say, and they play it. 
The number of prose-writers who have made their appear- 
ance as poets is legion. Mr. George Meredith we do not 
count, for he has always combined the two characters; 
but Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Conan 
Doyle, are modern instances one at once remembers, while 
in the elder generation were Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot. Perhaps the father of novelist-versifiers was 
Smollett. It is a dubious experiment for a proseman to 
sit in the Siege Perilous of poetry, as the examples of Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Lecky remind us. To adapt Tacitus, all 
would have agreed Mr. Ruskin was capable of writing 
poetry, if he had not written it. With novelists the odds 
are still greater. As a rule their whole training and 
nature is not only un-lyrical but anti-lyrical. Their desire 
is to tell a story or paint a character, and to do so with 
detailed elaboration, with the aid of constant side-lights, 
rejecting nothing as common or mean which will serve 
that central purpose. It is a method anti-poetic even in 
the case of the ballad. Drama would give them more 
native scope. But ir poetic drama the central figures must 
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be kept on the heroic plane, and accordingly few novelists 
have essayed poetic drama. When even George Eliot 
made no unquestioned success as a poet, it needs some 
courage for a great novelist to come forward ‘in later life 
with a volume of verse in his hand. 


This is what Mr. Thomas Hardy has done. Save for 
what might be styled a “ character-song” in one novel, 
and another slight song in a recent play, he has been 
sternly faithful to his one remarkable talent. All his life 
he has been drawing the English peasant, most unpoetical 
of peasants, with realism faithful to his stolidity, coarse- 
ness, and absence of any romance save that of destiny, 
which is present in all things ruled by Fate. One would 
expect that Mr. Hardy could scarcely have had time to 
master the mere technique of verse; that his strong, grim 
hand would be too heavy for poetry; that with all the 
forceful picturesqueness of his clean English, it was a 
tongue “ that in chiming numbers 
would not run,” too unalloyedly 
vernacular and sturdy of limb for 
the supplejointed Muse. One 
might also surmise that, like 
Mr. Conan Doyle, he would rely 
for most of his success on the 
ballad. And all these things are 
so. But what could not have been 
expected is that, though ballads 
form the bulk of the book, it is 
not in these he shows at his best. 

No, and the fact is surprising— 
is contrary to all which could be 
argued from his vocation as 
novelist. Here, where he has 
opportunity for dramatic and 
characteristic writing, is not his 
happiest work; but, on the con- 
trary, it must be looked for among 
the lyrical and personal poems 
of the opening section. There 
we find tokens that the stuff of the poet is not 
lacking in Mr. Hardy, had he chosen to bestow on 
verse the same concentration which has made him 
a novelist, had he developed technique by unremitting 
practice. Dryden achieved his mastery of versifica- 
tion by constant writing, and that Shakespeare did 
the same there is evidence enough in his plays. Few 
can write even a fluent song by mere gift of nature, unless 
they have nothing to say in it—when it seems to come 
easily. enough to over-many versifiers. But Mr. Hardy 
has something to say. And in some lyrics sheer closeness 
of thought and feeling seems to make violent seizure of 
Poetry, Such a compelling hand is aid on her in the 
following verses : 

SHE To Him. 
I will be faithful to thee; aye, I wil 
And death shall choose me with a wondering eye 
That he did not discern and domicile 
One his by right ever since that last good-bye ! 


I have no care for friends, or kin, or prime 
Of manhood who deal gently with me here; 
Amid the happy people of my time, 

Who work their love’s fulfilment, I appear 
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Numb as a vane that cankers ox its point 

True to the wind that kissed ere canker came ; 
Despised by souls of Now, who would disjoint 
The mind from memory, and make Life all aim, 
My old dexterities of hue quite gone, 

And nothing left for Love to look upon. 


The image of the cankered vane is imaginative and subtle. 
Again, in the poem called ‘‘ Neutral Tones,” the truth of 
feeling carries the reader over the lack of metrical finish. 


We stood by a pond that winter day 
And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 

They had fallen from an ash, and were gray. 


Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 

Over tedious riddles solved years ago ; 

And some words played between us to and fro— 
On which lost the more by our love. 


The smile on your mouth was the deadest thing 
Alive enough to have strength to die ; 
And a grin of bitterness swept thereby 

Like an ominous bird a-wing. 


Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 

And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 

Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 
And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 


This is concentrated and bitten in with a sparing effective- 
ness, reminding one of like vignettes in the novels. 


But when we come to the ballads, it is different. Based 
on Wessex stories and memories, we can imagine how 
effective they would be in Mr. Hardy’s prose. The mis- 
fortune is that we are reminded of this. We feel the 
novelist’s method, the novelist’s hand, and wish the 














MR. HARDY’S ILLUSTRATION FOR “‘ THE BURGHERS.” 


narrative disembarrassed of its metre. Here, too, the 
technical inexpertness which we have already implied is 
chiefly in evidence; and the effect is intensified, somehow, 
by the dialect—which it always needs a crafty hand to 
make palatable in poetry. The itinerary in “‘My Cicely” 
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is an extreme example of the novelist’s manner misleading 
the poet : 


Passing heaths, and the House of Long Sieging, 
I neared the thin steeple 

That tops the fair fane of Poore’s olden 
Episcopal see. 


And so on. In prose Mr. Hardy could have made it 
interesting ; in poetry it fatally suggests a versified guide- 
book. Let us hark back to the lyrics, where a charming 
poem awaits us for bonne bouche : 


Beneath a knap where flown 
Nestlings play, 

Within walls of weathered stone, 
Far away 

From the files of formal houses, 

By the bough the firstling browses, 

Lives a Sweet; no merchants meet, 

No man barters, no man sells, 

Where she dwells, 


Upon that fabric fair 

‘* Here is she!” 
Seems written everywhere 

Unto me. 
But to friend and nodding neighbours, 
Fellow-wights in lot and labours, 
Who descry the times as I, 
No such lucid legend tells 

Where she dwells. 


Should I lapse to what I was 

In days gone by ; 
(Such can not be, but because 

Some loves die 
Let me feign it)—none would notice 
That where she I know by rote is 
Spread a strange and withering change, 
Like a drying of the wells 

Where she dwells. 


To feel I might have kissed— 
Loved as true— 

Otherwhere, nor Mine have missed 
My life through, 

Had I never wandered near her, 

Is a thought severe—severer 

In the thought that she is nought, 

Even as I, beyond the dells 
Where she dwells. 


And Devotion droops her glance 
To recall 

What bond-servants of Chance 
We are all. 

I but found her, in that—going 

On my errant path unknowing— 

T did not out-skirt the spot 

That no spot on earth excels,— 
Where she dwells ! 


That daintily perfect lyric is enough in itself to show the 
poet in Mr. Hardy, and to justify a book which must, 
besides, be interesting to all whom his art has captivated— 
and they are legion. With its sweetness fresh in our 
mouth, we can close the volume, and thank the writer. 
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Values. 


The Spirit of Place, and Other Essays. By Alice Meynell. 
(Lane. * 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue lover of fine letters, while the rest of the world is 
about its business or paying its seasonable devotions, will 
require no greater pleasure than to lose himself in a 
volume of Mrs. Meynell’s essays. They have a thousand 
qualities of dignity and sincerity, of occasional humour 
and delicate fantasy. But their central charm is surely 
less even in the saying than in the thing said: in the 
freshness, the individuality of the outlook upon life of 
which they are the expression. Mrs. Meynell’s speculation 
is never alien to the work-a-day woill of the plain man. 
On the contrary, it constantly refers and defers to that. 
But at the same time you feel that it is in a sense remote, 
that it moves upon heights from which the perspective 
alters and inverts the mutual relations of many objects 
which the work-a-day world presents. Nietzsche—but the 
gods willed otherwise—proposed to make his masterpiece 
a ‘“re-valuation of all values”; and, in a less radical 
degree, the plain man looking into Mrs. Meynell’s essays 
will find that the values of many things there are curiously 
other than those they have been wont to hold in his daily 
thought. Aspects of the visible world are suggested as 
first for his consideration, and he has habitually passed 
them by; modes of conduct are proposed to him which 
not merely form no part of his moral ideal, but which 
hitherto have never been presented for the assessment of 
his conscience. The ‘plain man carried on a serious con- 
troversy with his like in the newspapers the other day as 
to whether it was consistent with respectability to let your 
children run about without shoes and stockings. Surely 
he will think that Mrs. Meynell has neglected the essential 
factors of the problem when she writes : 

Yet the feet should have more of the acquaintance of 
earth, and know more of flowers, freshness, cool brooks, 
wild thyme, and salt sand than does anything else about 
us. It is their calling; and the hands might be glad to 
be stroked for a day by grass and struck by buttercups, as 
the feet are of those who go barefoot; and the nostrils 
might be flattered to be, like them, so long near moss. 
The face has only now and then, for a resting-while, their 
privilege. 

And again : 

You have but to pass a season amongst the bare- 
footed to find that man, who, shod, makes so much ado, is 
naturally as silent as snow. Woman, who not only makes 
her armed heel heard, but also goes rustling like a shower, 
is naturally as silent as snow. The vintager is not heard 
among the vines, nor the harvester on his threshing-floor 
of stone. There is a kind of simple stealth in their coming 

’ and going, and they show sudden smiles and dark eyes in 

and out of the rows of harvest when you thought yourself 
alone. The lack of noise in their movement sets free the 
sound of their voices, and their laughter floats. 

And though he travels, and admires the landscape, it 
will hardly occur to him, as it does to Mrs. Meynell, to 
analyse and dissect that landscape, to abstract’ and define 
the contribution and individuality of every species of 
tree, elm and oak and poplar, therein : 

But if one could go by all the woods, across all the old 
forests that are now meadow-lands set with trees, and 
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could walk a country gathering trees of a single kind in the 
mind, as one walks a garden collecting flowers of a single 
kind in the hand, would not the harvest be a harvest of 
poplars? A veritable passion for poplars is a most 
intelligible passion. The eyes do gather them, far and 
near, on a whole day’s journey. Not one is unperceived, 
even though great timber should be passed, and hill-sides 
dense and deep with trees. The fancy makes a poplar 
day of it. Immediately the country looks alive with 
signals ; for the poplars everywhere reply to the glance. 
The woods may be all various, but the poplars are 
separate. 
Thus sweetly she teaches him to observe. And we may 
prophesy that even this lesson will be more readily learnt 
than those complementary lessons of a more gracious 
conduct of life which, if so disposed, he might also gather 
from her. But, doubtless, if he could bring himself to 
realise that the ‘‘slender gray design of shadows upon 
white walls is better than a tedious, trivial, or anxious 
device from the shop,” and so to leave his walls plain, the 
vexation of his dwelling would be less. Nor would the 
personal amenity of him in foreign lands suffer, should 
he elect to accept Mrs. Meynell’s view of the claim of the 
mendicant, if not for material alms, at least for courtesy in 
the refusal : 

Where the tourist is thoroughly well known, doubtless 
the company of beggars are used to savage manners in the 
rich; but about the byways and remoter places there must 
be still some dismay at the anger, the silence, the indigna- 
tion, and the inexpensive haughtiness wherewith the 
opportunity of almsgiving is received by travellers. 

The impetuous journalist, from whom in his morning 
career over yesterday’s “output” of literature Mrs- 
Meynell demands more attention than is in proportion to 
the bulk and cost of her volume, will complain to you 
with not unnatural irritation that she is ‘‘ precious.’’ That 
is so, in an entirely complimentary sense. She has an 
unusually strong feeling for the pretium, the value, the 
significance of words; is careful to fit them finely and 
subtly to the fineness and subtlety of thought. But the 
criticism is a superficial one if by it is intended that she 
lays stress on the trivial and the unessential. All her 
endeavour is to see things in their true colours and right 
proportions, to observe only what is worth observing and 
remember only what is worth remembering. But doubt- 
less the journalist’s estimate and standard of worth is not 
necessarily hers. A fairer criticism would, we think, be 
that, while she always aims high, she does not always 
attain her result with the same ease and obliviousness of 
means. Sometimes she triumphs. Sometimes also the 
strain, the determination to see or think closely and to 
write with precise vocabulary, is unduly obvious. 





Shootings at Truth. 


Joubert: a Selection from his Thoughts, Translated 
Katharine Lyttelton. With a Preface by Mrs. dum- 
phry Ward. (Duckworth. 8s.) 

To English readers Joubert is best known by the critical 

and interpretative study which finds a place among 

Matthew Arnold’s Essays. This, however, may well be 
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supplemented by Mrs. Lyttelton’s careful and scholarly 
translation of a liberal number of the Pensées, and by 
the sympathetic biographical sketch which has been con- 
tributed to the volume by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Joubert, 
like his intimate friend and fellow-worker Chateaubriand, 
belongs to the reaction in France from the beliefs and 
principles of the Revolution. As a young man he came 
under the influence of Diderot, most fertile and ingenious 
of the philosophes; but for himself he never construed 
philosophy except by help of the comment of faith, and he 
lived to welcome Napoleon, and to form an intolerant and 
ultramontane cénacle under the restored Bourbons. Never- 
theless, he was by temper a critic and a philosophic 
dreamer, not a politician; and the results of his lifelong 
meditations over men and books find expression in some 
intimate letters, and in that volume of Pensées which has 
so singular a charm for those who do not feel, or who feel 
sufficiently to understand and make allowance for, its 
limitations. The Pensées belong to a genre of literature 
which has hardly existed out of France ; wise, sentimental, 
or witty, they are reflets of truth, caught as it passes on 
swallow wings, rather than truth itself in its lucid and 
ordered presentment. ‘‘I can sow,” said Joubert of 
himself, ‘‘ but I cannot build or found”; and, again, “I 
am like an Aolian harp, that can sound a few beautiful 
notes, but cannot play an air. No constant wind has ever 
breathed upon me.” You will not find in him formal 
instruction, or any unity beyond that of personality, but 
you will find sidelights of observation and reflection upon 
the art of making books, and the conduct of those delicate 
relations of friendship and human intercourse which he 
understood so well. The dynamic ideas which siir the 
world are not his, but he stimulates and, even more, he 
clarifies the soul. Above ail, he has the French gift of 
faultless expression in prose. He wrote with difficulty : 
“My thoughts! it is the building a house for them that 
troubles me”’; but he wrote to purpose, having of his race 
the gift of happy metaphor and limpid statement that 
makes even commonplaces imperishable. 

In translating Joubert, Mrs. Lyttelton has throughout 
taken Matthew Arnold as a model; and, indeed, where 
Matthew Arnold chanced to translate a pensée in the course 
of his essay, she has invariably, and wisely, adopted the 
rendering. The collection is grouped under some score 
of headings ; but, roughly speaking, the first half of it is 
concerned rather with life, religion, conduct, and philo- 
sophy, the latter half with art and literature, the making 
and makers of books. Here, then, are some fragments 
from Joubert’s wisdom of life : 

Thought is one of the tasks of life, a method of attain- 
ment, a road, a passage, but not an end in itself. To 
know, and to be known, are the two points of rest; here 
will be the happiness of souls. 

Go, and inquire of the young; they know everything ! 

The evening of life comes bearing its own lamp. 

Politeness is the blossom of our humanity. Whoever is 
not sufficiently polite is not sufficiently humane. 

Dare I say it? God may be easily known if only we do 
not force ourselves to define Him. 

Whither go our ideas? Into the memory of God. 

One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when 
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one thinks differently from the poets, and in religion when 
one thinks differently from the saints. 

The hatred between the two sexes is almost unquench- 
able. 

The punishment of those who have loved women too 
much is to love them always. 

Hidden perfumes and secret loves betray themselves. 


As a critic of literature, Joubert lays his stress rather 
on matter than on form. To him, as to Arnold himself, 
poetry is ‘‘a criticism of life.” Thought is the first thing ; 
style is to wing and sharpen the thought. The central 
quality in a book is, therefore, soul; the soul, the per- 
sonality of the writer, shining through and informing the 
written page. 

Nothing that does not carry us away is poetry. The 
lyre is in some sort a winged instrument. 

There must be in a poem not only the poetry of images, 
but also the poetry of ideas. 

Brilliant phrases are the natural expression of an 
adorned memory, a stirred heart, an enlightened mind, 
and a keen eye. 

It is great art to know how to make one’s thought 
fly like an arrow, and bury itself in the attention. 

The most humble style has the savour of beauty if it 
expresses a great and beautiful soul. 


Joubert’s béte noire in literature is certainly Voltaire. 
He had come too near to him for a detached judgment. 
His mocking sentences gather irony from their admission 
of qualities. 

Voltaire had correctness of judgment, liveliness of 
imagination, nimble wits, quick taste, and a moral sense 
in ruins. 

Voltaire would have patiently read through thirty or 
forty folio volumes to find one small irreligious joke. 

Voltaire knew the light and disported himself in it, but 
in order that he might scatter and deflect all its rays like 
a mischievous child. He is a goblin, who in the course of 
his evolutions sometimes takes on the shape and air of 
high genius. 

One is, of course, provoked by these criticisms to realise 
that Joubert’s own contribution to the world’s advance- 
ment is but as one to a thousand when compared with 
Voltaire’s. But it is a point of view after all, though 
a small one. ; 


Poeticules, Mostly. 


The Garland of New Poetry by Various Writers. 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are eight who contribute to this slim little volume : 
the Muses themselves numbered but one more. Their 
names are Victor Plarr, Selwyn Image, Laurence Binyon, 
A. Romney Green, Manmohan Ghose, and Reginald Balfour, 
with whom are two that know no names, the phantoms 


“ Anodos” and “E. L.” Co-operative publication of — 


poetry has hardly had a fair chance. There have been 
two or three volumes of a Parisian annual of this kind, 
and the Rhymers’ Club, a lustre ago, issued two little 
collections not without merit. One would fancy that, in 
these days of metrical accomplishment, there must be 
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many writers who turn out three or four good copies of 
verses in a year, and who would prefer such a mode of 
publication to either the ephemeral glories of a magazine, 
or the tremendous venture of a personal book. However, 
if anybody means to make a success of the thing, he must 
go further afield than Mr. Elkin Mathews has done, and 
seek at once greater variety of inspiration and a robuster 
note. For, with the best will in the world, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that the present garland contains many 
flowers that are not doomed to fade. The eight sing 
prettily, but oh! how thinly, and with what lack of 
strenuous or individual accent. Mr. Binyon, of course, is 
a poet, but then he is responsible for two volumes of his 
own this year, and his contributions here must be held to 
be of grace. Mr. Victor Plarr, if we are not mistaken, 
is the sole link between the Rhymers’ Club and the younger 
venture. He is wisely put in the forefront of the book. 
He has more to say, and says it with more vigour and 
directness, than his fellows. We like best the sentiment 
and the dignity of expression in ‘The Firstborn,” which 
is too long to quote. But here are two good stanzas upon 
a demolished London grove : 


How beautiful you were, forgotten grove, 
How classic and how tall, O little wood! 

’Gainst the red winter sunsets, O my love, 
How shapely forth you stood ! 


The birds of spring mid your green spaces whirred : 
They could not leave the pleasant grove they knew; 
And once, at dawn, a single time, I heard 
Tho cuckoo’s voice in you ! 


And here is a gracious little fancy, “On Change of 
Opinions ”’ : 


As you advance in years you long 
For what you scorned when but a boy: 
Then ’twas the town, now the birds’ song 
Is your obsession and your joy. 


And as you lie and die, maybe 
You will look back, unreconciled 

To that dark hour, and clearly see 
Yourself a little wistful child. 


Into the jaws of death you’ll bring 

No virile triumph, wrought with pain ; 
But only to the monster fling _ 

The daydream and the daisy-chain, 


The lispéd word, the gentle touch, 

The wonder, and the mystic thought, 
For old gray Death upon his crutch 

To rake into his Bag of Nought. 


Next to Mr. Plarr we should put ‘‘ Anodos,” whose verse, 
though its frailty does not bear analysis, has a certain 
delicate quality of mystery and glamour. We have not 
a notion, for instance, what “‘ Wilderspin ” means, but there 
is a fascination about the way it is done, nevertheless : 


In the little red house by the river, 
When the short night fell, 

Beside his web sat the weaver, 
Weaving a twisted spell. 

Mary and the Saints deliver 
My soul from the nethermost hell ! 
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In the little red house by the rushes 
It grew not dark at all, 

For day dawned over the bushes 
Before the night could fall. 

Where now a torrent rushes 
The brook ran thin and small. 


In the little red house a chamber 
Was set with jewels fair ; 
There did a vine clamber 
Along the clambering stair, 
And grapes that shone like amber 
Hung at the window there. 
Will the loom not cease whirring ? 
Will the house never be still ? 
Is never a horseman stirring 
Out and about on the hill ? 
Was it the cat purring ? 
Did someone knock at the sill ? 
To the little red house a rider 
Was bound to come that night, 
A’cup of sheeny cider 
Stood ready for his delight. 
And, like a great black spider, 
The weaver watched on the right. 
To the little red house by the river 
. I came when the short night fell. 
I broke the web for ever, 
_ I broke my heart as well. 
Michael and the Saints deliver 
My soul from the nethermost hell ! 


Mr. Selwyn Image begins with two charming lines, and 
tails off at once; Mr. Manmohan Ghose has one fairly 
good sonnet ; and the rest is silence, 


The Badminton “ Athletics.” 


Athletics. By Montague Shearman. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. 10s. 6d.) 

In only one other country besides England could the 

Badminton volume on athletics have been produced. That 

country, of course, is America, where they carry the craze 

for everything in the form of exercise to far greater 


‘extremes than ‘even in the old country. It may be 


doubted, however, whether the Americans have ever pro- 
duced a better book on the subject than that which Mr. 
Montague Shearman has edited. Himself a famous runner 
—he was 100 yards champion in 1876, and quarter-mile 
champion four year later—he proves in his own person 
that he who runs may read, for he contributes a capital 
sketch of the progress of athletics from ancient times, 
which must mean a wide and discriminative acquaintance 
with much scattered literature. The editors of the 
“Badminton” series have been singularly fortunate in 
finding good writers among celebrated athletes. Who that 
has read it can forget the delightful chapter on “‘ Bowling ” 
which Mr. A. G. Steel contributed to the ‘ Oricket” 
volume? It has all the sparkle and ingenuity of his own 
incomparable style. 

The progress of athletics is well illustrated by the 
history of the present volume. At first, in 1887, the 
subject was lumped together with football (in both kinds) ; 
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but it has long been evident that it required a special 
treatise to itself, and we have no doubt that Mr. Shearman 
has had the utmost difficulty in compressing his wealth of 
material into the present 356 pages. The only lengthened 
description he permits himself is an account of the Amateur 
Championship meeting of 1886, when on a single after- 
noon the 100 yards was done by Wharton, the coloured 
gentleman, in 10 secs., the quarter in 49$ secs., the half 
in 1 min. 59 secs., and the mile in 4 min. 253secs. These 
times have all been beaten since, but never before had 
such performances been achieved in one day by bona fide 
amateurs. We should have liked a more detailed account 
of the celebrated mile race at Lillie Bridge when W. G. 
George with his long stride kept close to that ‘“ corky”’ 
little runner, W. Cummings, for five-sixths of the distance, 
and then raced past him as if he were standing still, and 
won in the never equalled time of 4 min. 12} secs. 
Another epic performance was the long jump of C. B. Fry 
in the University Sports of 1892. The present writer was 
close to the take-off, and saw the jumper come down the 
path like a racehorse, and take the jump like a bullet out 
ofagun. Everybody knew that something great had been 
achieved, and one was hardly surprised when “‘ 23 feet 5 
inches” went up on the marking board. Moments like 
those live long in the memory, even of the spectators. 
What must the performers feel? We do not doubt that 
if Sir R. E. Webster, who contributes an interesting 
introduction to this volume, had to part with his G.C.M.G. 
or the “blue” that he won when he beat the Oxford 
representative in the mile race of 1864 it is not the light 
blue ribbon that he would sacrifice. 


Mr. Shearman gives the winners of the Amateur 
Championships and of the Oxford and Cambridge Sports, 
but he does not bore us with too many “records.” These 
often represent, not so much exceptional excellence in the 
performers, as exceptional conditions of weather and the 
like. In fact, we are quite as much interested in some 
historical performances which would not satisfy the A.A.A., 
as in the better-verified feats of the present day. We like 
the butcher of Croydon who ran (in 1653) from St. Albans 
to London, a distance of twenty miles, in less than an 
hour and a half, ‘‘ and the last four miles so gently that he 
seemed to meditate” : also the running-footman who in 1720 
ran four miles round a racecourse in 18 minutes—a feat 
barely equalled by Henry Kingsley’s ‘muscular Chris- 
tian” curate (in Geoffrey Hamlin) who did the same 
distance in twenty minutes, then vaulted over a gate, took 
off his hat to a lady, and drew his watch out of his pocket 
to time himself. 


The performances duly attested by stop-watch are, 
however, remarkable enough. Think of Harry Hutchens 
(of whom, curiously enough, there is no mention in the 
book), whose powers were first revealed by the speed with 
which, as a newspaper boy, he sped from carriage to 
carriage on Putney Station platform. Hutchens once ran 
300 yards in 30 seconds. It is odd that to cover another 
140 yards takes even a Myers or a Tindall 18 seconds 
more ; but this may be partially due to the fact that all 
quarter-mile courses have a curve in them. Colbeck was 
the first quarter-miler to do the entire distance at top 
speed. Qn one occasion he cannoned against a sheep 
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and broke its leg, but still completed the distance in 
502 secs. As for jumping, six feet has several times 
been surmounted since M. J. Brooks electrified Lillie 
Bridge by jumping 6 ft. 24in.; and the record now rests 
with M. F. Sweeney, an Irish-Americap, whose curious 





M. F. SWEENEY JUMPING. 


style is well illustrated in the picture reproduced above. 
Irishmen, like Irish horses, are great “‘leppers.”” Another 
Emerald Islander, W. J. M. Newburn, has long-jumped 
a foot further than ©. B. Fry. This sort of thing, of 
course, requires the most intelligent training, a subject 
in regard to which Mr. Shearman’s advice is excellent. 
The modern trainer suits the conditions to the man, and 
does not insist too much on hard-and-fast rules. ‘‘ No 
smoking” is, of course, one of them, but it was hardly 
necessary to emphasise this by the silly picture on p. 193. 
Take it altogether, however, and we can imagine no better 
hand-book for an athlete or an ex-athlete (and most 
Englishmen come into one or other class) than this latest 
volume of the “‘ Badminton ”’ series. 


Cannibals and Pigmies. 


The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy Burrows. 
(Pearson. 21s.) 

Last week we drew attention to Captain Cayley Webster’s 
pictures of cannibal life in the South Sea Islands. In 
Captain Burrows’ book we have even more striking pictures 
of cannibalism and its juxtaposition to the civilised life of 
Europeans. Indeed, in these pages we find more good 
sense on this painful subject than we have often read before. 
The notion that cannibals are the lowest type of man is 
very prevalent, but it is erroneous. Captain Burrows has 
no hesitation in asserting that 


this unnatural practice stands by itself, seeming not in any 
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way to affect or retard the development of the better emo- 
tions. Thus, tribes to whom cannibalism is quite foreign 
are in many cases more bloodthirsty and far less advanced, 
both morally and socially, than others openly addicted to 
it. It does not follow at all that because the natives of the 
interior evince a liking for human flesh they are, on the 
whole, inferior to those who treat the practice with con- 
tempt and abhorrence. 
This is in entire agreement with the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Herbert Ward in his book, Five Years Among the 
Congo Cannibals. The pigmies, who are of a very low 
type, are not cannibals. They are wretched little nomads, 
without arts, without the sense of time, without religion, 
without divinations; they are, in our author’s opinion, 
“the closest link with the original Darwinian anthropoid 
ape extant,” but—they do not eat human flesh. They will 
sooner starve. Strange as it may seem, cannibalism 
argues a certain social advance. Its origin was probably 
hunger ; its continuance has rested on warlike ideas such 
as the one—so common in Central Africa and elsewhere— 
that to eat the heart of a foe is to absorb his valour. 
Any attempt to eradicate cannibalism must take account 
of these facts if it is to be successful. 

Captain Burrows quotes Shakespeare’s phrase, “ An- 
thropophagi, and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders’; and asks: ‘“‘ Did he mean cannibals and 
stunted dwarfs? We shall never get to the root of his 
shrewd omniscience.” . By anthropophagi we should say he 
undoubtedly meant cannibals—what else? The word was 
used in that sense in 1552 in a sermon preached before 
Edward VI. ; and it is certain that Shakespeare had read 
Montaigne’s essay on cannibals. Has Captain Burrows? 
It would interest him. We commend this book to all 
who follow events and discoveries in Central Africa. It is 
an entertaining record of valuable facts. 


Seventeenth Century Domesticities.. 


Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert, 1622-1723. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents by Lady 
Stepney. (A. & CO. Black. 5s.) 


“Onze of the most charming sights in the world is a 
married pair united by a true affection, based on con- 
geniality of sentiment and principle.” So, four generations 
ago, when these memoirs were preparing, prettily wrote 
Lady Stepney’s mittened hand. The brief fragments that 
follow—letters from Lady Russell to her husband, written 
during the rare seasons of separation that occurred in the 
fourteen years of their united life—present with their 
demure fervour a fitting text for this sedate comment. 
On both sides theirs was a love match, and to the day of 
his execution in the troublous times of the third Stuart, 
their passion, or at least hers, still burned: her letters are 
the sign. Three years after her marriage she wrote : 
“My best life, you that know so well how to love and 
to oblige, make my felicity entire by believing my heart 
possessed with all the gratitude, honour, and passionate 
affection to your person any creature is capable of or can 
be obliged to.” Upon the prospect of his return home she 
wrote some years later: “‘I should condemn my sense of 
this expected happiness as weak and pitiful if I could tell 
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it you. No, my best life, I can say little; but think all 
you can, and you cannot think too much ; my heart makes 
it all good.” 

Lady Russell had been married some ten years, and was 
forty-three, when she wrote: “I am touched with a 
sensible regret that I cannot pour out in words what my 
heart is so big with, which is more just to your dear self 
(in a passionate return of love and gratitude) than I can 
tell you.” Shewas not onlya woman of passion, but awoman 
of wits; and if Russell came to grief amid the treacherous 
shoals of Court intrigue, it was not through a too sub- 
missive following of her counsels. After his death she 
took refuge (as such a woman must) in devotion; and for 
the rest of her days maintained a highly edifying corre- 
spondence with Burnet, Tillotson, and other clergymen of 
renown. To one of them (it is not easy from the arrange- 
ment of the text to determine which, but it does not 
matter) she writes this curious passage: ‘‘ We shall, as 
your phrase is, be renewed like eagles; and we like eagles 
mount up to meet the Lord coming in the clouds, and now 
tarry with Him, and be no more faint or weary in God’s 
service. These are ravishing contemplations, Doctor!” 

As patroness of certain benefices she was scrupulous in 
the discharge of her trust. ‘I can,” she writes, ‘‘ with all 
my scruples, make no exception to Mr. Swayne, if his 
vapours are not too prevalent to permit his being free and 
active in such a charge.” Was that written gravely? If 
so, she may have lacked one last perfection; and, indeed, 
there is no evidence here that she possessed the grace of 
humour. But her unconscious humour makes amends. Love, 
politics, religion—she is equally serious about them all, 


Information Made Playful. 


The Amateur Antiquary. By R. H. Forster. (Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 6s.) 


Tue title of this book does not convey a very precise 
indication of its contents, which relate to the Picts’ Wall. 
It is in no sense a contribution to the sum of our know- 
ledge concerning the great Roman fortification ; nor is it 
so much as a popular introduction to the study of the 
remains. ‘‘Information made playful” is perhaps as 
close a description of its character as it is possible to give; 
and it may conceivably justify its existence by rousing 
here and there among the unlearned or the indifferent 
sufficient interest in the subject to tempt a stray rambler to 
buy Bruce’s Wallet-Book and pay a visit to Hadrian’s great 
work. Within these limits, it is a creditable performance : 
careful and accurate in respect of historical scholarship, 
and, except for the garnish of jokes and hyphens, quite 
readable. For the latter noxious weed, the printer may 
be partly responsible ; in that case, however, they should 
have been rooted out in proof. But the waggery, we fear, 
can be laid only to the author. And his jests are of the 
sorriest. Some of them are Cockney, and provoke irrita- 
tion; some are ‘‘deefeecult,” and induce melancholy. 
The legionary soldier figures as ‘‘T. Atkinsius.’”” When, 
at the first glimpse of the Wall, the second century 
tourists race each other for it, the outraged sentry angrily 
asks them ‘‘ whether they think they are in a maledicted 
circus.” lia Commindus was “a wife whose very name 
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‘wore the breeks.’” The get-up of the book would be 
faultless were it not for the size: unless necessitated by the 
exigencies of illustration, there is no excuse for cumbering 
the reader with a quarto volume. 


Postscript. 


IniusTRaTeD editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress multiply. 
Quite recently came one by Mr. Anning Bell, and last year 
the best of them all—the late C. H. Bennett’s—was re- 
printed. Now, more in the Bennett manner, comes a large 
edition from Messrs. Pearson, with many drawings by the 
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From ** The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


brothers Rhead, three American draughtsmen. Their work 
is often forcible and adequate, as in the cut we reproduce- 
That, we think, is excellent. The level is not, however, 
always maintained, and in some of their attempts to render 
expression that shall answer to Bunyan’s merciless nomen- 
clature the artists remind us of illustrations to Lavater. 
But just as Bunyan wrote for simple folk, so it may be 
considered that his latest illustrators do not draw for art 
critics. We are certain that by these drawings the value 
of the allegory will be heightened in many homes. The 
preface to this edition is by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

The portrait facing the title-page of a volume called 
Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D.: his Life and Letters 
(Hodder & Stoughton), shows a face of singular 
purity, of aquiline outline, marred by a ragged fringe of 
whisker apparently tied in a bow under the chin. It was 
the fashion in the days when Dr. Reynolds was “‘ pastor” 
at the little town of Halstead, in Essex, and during the 
years (1849—1853) when he was at Leeds. The letters 
collected by Dr. Reynolds’s sisters into this volume of 
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nearly six hundred pages breathe a uniform spirit of 
piety and simplicity, of human tenderness and habitual 
recollection. For those who have been brought at 
any time into communion with the amiable subject of 
the memoir this rich collection of his incidental corre- 
spondence will be a welcome memorial of him. But he 
really did take things seriously. How surprised William 
Makepeace Thackeray would be to learn that in the 
sixties his elaborate moralities were likened to “‘a comment 
on the Book of Ecclesjastes, full of awful warnings and 
terrible strokes.” Fancy Vanity Fair ‘‘ reading in part 
like some old prophet’s sarcasm.” Well, perhaps they 
thought so in the sixties. 

Any island that saw the birth of the great Dumas 
deserves public attention, hence we recommend Mr. Robert 
T. Hill’s account of the West Indies, under the title of Cuda 
and Porto Rico (Unwin), particularly for its account of Haiti. 
The Black Republic has always had an interest above any 
of its companion Indies, and we regret that Mr. Hill’s 
description is not longer than it is. Sir Spencer St. John’s 
standard work is, indeed, not improved upon, except in minor 
matters. The population, says Mr. Hill, is now nine-tenths 
black and one-tenth coloured, and the one-tenth is gradually 
getting black; but the nation generally is—except the 
Cubans, the Porto Ricans, and Barbardians—the only virile 
and advancing one in the West Indies. Although the 
proportion of females to males is three to one, a pretty 
girl is the exception. Honesty is so prevalent that one 
may travel throughout the island with gold coin clinking 
in one’s pockets and never meet a thief or want a free 
lodging. Mr. Hill offers in this bulky volume a tremendous 
store of facts and scores of good photographs. His work 
is not literature, but it is interesting. 

‘*We have all of us many and grievous faults. It is 
good to think of them sometimes, that we may know 
ourselves, and that we may know how to deal with them.” 
This is an extract from Helps to Godly Living (Stock), a 
little book of selections from the sermons and addresses of 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, collected by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. The aids are, in the main, counsels of perfec- 
tion, and sometimes they are over wordy; but a passage 
every morning may solace some. 

To Mr. Dent’s ‘‘Temple Classics” have recently been 
added the Mahabharata, India’s great epic, in Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt’s condensed translation; Browning’s Para- 
celsus; and Endymion, and the Longer Poems of John Keats. 
The term “Temple Olassic” is elastic. Mr. Dent’s 
“Temple” edition of Scott has reached Quentin Durward. 
Mr. Shorter, in his bibliographical note, calls this story 
‘one of the best of the Waverley novels,” italicising the 
words as we have done. We do not demur, but there are 
reasons for expressing the opinion in slightly different 
form. Slang and criticism may be well kept apart. 

A little outburst of Kailyardism—familiar and honoured 
—has just occurred at Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s. The 
result is that four new editions lie before us: Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, The Days of Auld Lang Syne, A Window 
in Thrums, and Auld Licht Idylls, all illustrated. The 
artists who share the work are Mr. William Hole and Mr. 
A. 8. Boyd, and their pictures are in keeping with the 
homely text. 
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Lay and Clerical Head Masters, 


By a Master. 


Tue question whether taking Holy Orders ought, or 
ought not, to be the chief road to promotion in the teaching 
profession is one which imperatively needs full and open 
discussion. By the constitution of most important schools 
an authority so absolute that it has no parallel in “any 
other calling is placed in the hands of head masters, and 
it is therefore obvious that on their character and capacity 
all progress in secondary education essentially depends. 
If the quality of head masters deteriorates, the quality of 
education must deteriorate too, and no minor improve- 
ments can effect any real good unless those who possess 
complete control are also the men most fitted to do so. 

The simple proposition thus stated cannot be denied by 
any sane man, yet in the regulation of scholastic prefer- 
ment exactly the opposite principle prevails. The vast 
majority of the masters in our great schools are laymen, 
but every chief place of power and profit is held by a 
clergyman. Professional merit and proved ability do not 
weigh as the dust in the balance with governing bodies in 
the election of a head master, unless a candidate is in 
Orders or willing to take them. In fact, while three- 
quarters of the teaching profession are condemned to per- 
petual subordination, the whole government of secondary 
education is entrusted to men selected from a small and 
dwindling minority. 

From this condition of things—and the facts, though 
startling, are indisputable—two consequences seem. neces- 
sarily to flow. The first is, that no profession can prosper 
in which all hope of success is denied to most of its 
members ; the second is, that head masters of distinguished 
ability are becoming daily rarer. Both consequences are 
of extreme gravity, and to the second there attaches an 
equally grave corollary: when the temptation to take Orders 
is made so overwhelming, it is impossible that the motives 
of some of those who take them should not be questioned. 

Of the first of these consequences it is not the special 
object of this article to speak, although its dull and 
numbing influence is visible everywhere, checking zeal and 
crushing energy, until the ablest and most ambitious men 
sink into mere creatures of routine whose chief object is to 
keep their houses full of boys and the balance at their 
bankers big. Of the truth of the second no one connected 
with school affairs can entertain any doubt. It is invidious 
to mention names, but even a cursory examination will dis- 
close to any inquirer the fact that not a few positions of 
high eminence and rich remuneration in the scholastic 
world are occupied by men who, had théy remained at the 
Universities, would never have aspired even to a college 
lectureship. In the field of scholarship and theology the 
headmasters of the present day are, with one or two excep- 
tions, wholly unknown; while, if the secret deliberations 
of governing bodies could be revealed, the history of 
election after election during the last twenty years would 
demonstrate that the electors, instead of having a large 
choice among first-rate candidates, have either to content 
themselves with decent mediocrity or to extend their search 
entirely outside the scholastic profession. Sometimes they 
are driven to select a candidate who, either immediately 
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before or after his appointment, stoops to offer the solemn 
vows of ordination on the altar of advancement. 

It is not easy to discuss in a temperate spirit a state 
of affairs so clearly injurious to education, nor is it easy to 
deal with the arguments of its supporters, because no one 
has ever ventured either to state them or to defend them 
publicly. They are kept hidden in a convenient obscurity ; 
but, as far as can be surmised, they are founded partly on 
ancient prejudice surviving from the time when Fellows of 
colleges took Orders as a matter of routine, partly on a 
curious but potent combination of religious zealotry and 
worldly prudence. ‘The interests of religion require a 
clergyman,” hints one; ‘‘ a layman would frighten parents 
and. diminish: your numbers,” suggests another. Both 
these specious arguments need examination. 

- As to the first, it seems almost a contradiction in terms 
to urgé that the interests of religion can only be sup- 
ported by injustice and by fraud. Yet it is by injustice 
that the unbroken succession of clerical’ head masters 
is perpetuated in our great schools. Almost everywhere 
clerical restrictions have been removed by Parliament; 
lay candidates cannot openly be rejected, and are often 
definitely invited to submit their testimonials as though 
for an impartial consideration of their claims. But 
they never receive it. Though always eligible, they 
are never elected. No matter who are the candidates, in 
the case of the great boarding-schools the appointment 
always falls to someone who is either in Orders or who is 
willing to- accept them. If justice or an honest obedience 
to their ‘statutes guided ' governing bodies, a simple con- 
sideration of mathematical chances will show that this 
result is absolutely impossible. 

But what is the effect of this system on religious feel- 
ing in our schools? The answer is plain. Evil can by its 
nature only produce evil, and the effect is, and must be, 
bad. Religious teaching has, it is true, within the last 
fifty years made rapid progress, and that progress has, 
in a manner which suggests reflection, been coincident 
with the increase of the number of laymen among assistant 
masters. But there is a limit’ to everything, and ‘the 
religious earnestness which has characterised many of 
these men in the past is gradually showing signs of dis- 
appearing. Silently, but surely, there is spreading among 
them a feeling which, if not already anti-clérical, is yet 
dangerously akin. Year by year they see men, often dis- 
tinctly their inferiors, promoted to high place solely by 
reason of their having taken Orders, and that, too, fre- 
quently under circumstancés which preclude the supposi- 
tion of a purely spiritual call. They cannot, and they do 
not, respect such leaders. Some of them, they know, are 
good men ; others of them, they are convinced, have for the 
sake of preferment yielded to a temptation which they 
themselves have felt’ and conquered. They recognise sin- 
cerely the sacredness of the clerical calling ; they acknow- 
ledge that a clergyman may have some advantages as a 
teacher; they desire earnestly that clergymen and laymen 
should stand side by side in a common warfare against 
ignorance and unbelief; but they feel acutely their present 
degradation. They are also beginning to resent it. In- 
stead of warm co-operation their attitude towards religious 
teaching is becoming that of cold isolation. ‘‘ We are 
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publicly branded as unfit for this high work,” is their 
scarcely conscious thought; ‘‘let those who reap the 
reward also bear the burden.”’ The sentiment is not noble, 
but injustice does not breed noble sentiments. Orush 
men persistently, and the ultimate result will be to 
crush the life out of them ; not only in things intellectual 
but also in things spiritual the animating impulse will dis- 
appear. It may be in the interests of religion nowadays 
that lay teachers should be so treated, but St. Paul, when 
he sets “prophets” and “teachers” side by side, or 
enumerates the equal though diverse “ gifts” of the 
Divine Spirit, seems hardly to encourage such a view. 

Space demands that the second argument againat laymen 
—which is deduced from worldly prudence—should be 
dismissed briefly ; nor is it, in fact, worthy of any but the 
curtest treatment, for it is a mean and ignoble argument. 
There are, after all, such things as right and wrong, and 
some regard should be paid to them, even at a slight risk. 
Yet the risk, even when weighed in the most strictly com- 
mercial scales, is almost inappreciable. In the case of 
day-schools, it has been proved by experiment to be wholly 
non-existent, and some of these laborious and poorly-paid 
positions have actually been conceded to laymen, while no 
one—not even a member of the bench of bishops—can 
assert that men like the headmasters of Dulwich and of 
St. Paul’s have brought discredit on the scholastic calling, 
or lowered its dignity. 

But, it is said, the case of boarding-schools is widely 
different. The plain answer is, that in every such school 
throughout the kingdom, the housemasters—who are chiefly 
laymen, and whose relationship to the boys under their 
charge is far more intimate than that of a headmaster can 
be—receive everywhere the fullest and most complete 
confidence of parents. This clear fact demolishes the 
argument that laymen would not be trusted, but even it 
does not destroy the resources of objection. It is still 
urged that the appointment of a lay headmaster would 
frighten some timid parents, and that this argument cannot 
be proved to be invalid. This purely hypothetical plea 
had, it must be allowed, at one time weight, and was 
incapable of actual experimental disproof, because. those 
who put it forward have taken care that no layman should 
ever be in a position to demonstrate its falsity. Happily, 
during the last year, the headship of one great public 
school has been held by a layman, and, although his 
intention to take Orders was not generally known, the 
school has not suffered in any respect from the cir- 
cumstance of his being without them. This plain and 
positive fact makes it henceforth impossible for any honest 
man to urge against the appointment of laymen the poor 
policy of worldly prudence. The timid advocates of truth 
and justice may at last look up without any fear of that 
ragged and beggarly plea being again flaunted in their 
faces. 

I have written strongly because I feel strongly, and 
no one conversant with the facts can assert that the 
language used exceeds in any way the just measure of a 
righteous indignation. Moreover, strong and definite 


language is indispensable, because on the opposite side 
there exists what is almost a conspiracy of silence. 
Governing bodies, by replacing in their statutes a clerical 
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test which Parliament had deliberately removed, injure 
education and violate their trust; but they act in secret 
and cannot be questioned. The clerical schoolmasters, too, 
who profit by their illegal conduct are equally determined 
to speak no word. Again and again the great head 
masters have been publicly challenged to defend their 
case, but it isin vain. They know that their own honour 
is closely touched and that the welfare of education is 
vitally concerned ; but, like politicians in place, they are 
discreetly dumb. They know that, in the judgment of 
nearly all members of their calling, a great wrong is, like 
a disregarded disease, eating into the very heart of educa- 
tional life; but all they wish is to hide the painful truth 
and to shirk the necessary remedy. The public interest, on 
the other hand, demands that there should be searching 
examination and prompt treatment. Parliament, it is 
believed, will shortly deal with the whole question of 
secondary education. Doubtless, however, strong efforts 
will be made to keep this root evil concealed from its 
cognisance, and it is to prevent such concealment that this 
article has been written. I do not desire to prejudge 
the case; I only state it as it presents itself to many 
thoughtful minds, and ask Parliament to investigate it 
fully, to decide it definitely, and finally to see that its own 
enactments are not habitually set aside by the very men 
whom it appoints to carry them into effect. 


Public School Libraries. 


What Boys Read. 


We have applied to the librarians of a large number of 
our Public Schools for particulars of the collections of 
books under their charge. The replies have been numerous 
and lengthy—too numerous and too lengthy for quotation. 
The particulars given below will, however, interest some 
of our readers. From Bradfield College we have received 
a copy of the Bradfield College Chronicle for last December, 
from which we quote the following remarks, founded on 
an inspection of the college library entry book : 

We have just been looking through the Library Book, 
and on glanciog down its columns were amazed to find 
how often entries of the same book recur. Three hundred 
of all the works in the library would seem to suffice to 
supply the hundred-and-twenty or so volumes that go 
forth week by week to be read; and all of those are of 
recent production. . . . Who now reads Helen’s Babies? 
Who can be induced to look at Tales from Blackwood? 
Harry Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley seldom see the 
inside of a class-room; Peter Simple is a hero of the past. 
Even the fame of Jorrocks seems to be dead. 

This is a modern and romantic age; and sentimental, 
too, for if it has forgotten Edna Lyall, it loves its Marie 
Corelli! Romances—good, bad, and indifferent — are 
always in request. Dumas and Weyman, Doyle and 
Haggard, Hope and Merriman change hands weekly, end 
only come back at the end of the term to be rebound. 
Tales of imaginary wars, ghosts, cannibals, detectives, 
and Thugs share a like distinction. And then the 
humorists! What a pleasure it must be to make for the 
first time the acquaintance of Huck Finn and ‘‘ Them Two 
Old Frauds” ; but poor Pickwick must turn green with envy 
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—if such a genial soul could—to find himself neglected 
for the Three Men in a Boat and the Diary of a Pil- 
grimage. Poetry there is in plenty waiting for a public; 
sad or silly, grave or gay, no one seems to want it, unless 
in a volume delicately bound, that looks well lying on a 
table. . 

Some read Sectt—Kenilworth and Ivanhoe; some read 
Thackeray— Vanity Fair or The Newcomes ; others favour 
Marion Crawford, but the taste of these is eclectic and 
runs in families; they read where their elder brothers 
have read before them, and their younger brothers will as 
certainly do the same in the future. 

Darwin is not wholly overlooked, but the later pages in 
his works are abnormally clean, and occasionally a would- 
be essayist seeks a model for his style. But after all most 
lists begin in the same way: Lust of Hate, Rupert of 
Hentzau, The Beautiful White Devil ; and so many perforce 
go disappointed. And what problems those same lists 
afford ! 

Vague descriptions such as ‘‘ Rupert of Henshort,” or 
the “ Sowars,” or ‘‘ Frozeoh” ; portmanteauisms like the 
‘** Dropped Island,” or even the simple spoonerism such as 
‘* Heir of Wermiston.”” Most are short; some are long. 
One there is who weekly writes out a complete list of 
Kipling’s works, always in the same order, and always 
gets the first; and another who does the like for Rider 
Haggard. 

Some few rely on the librarian to make a choice for 
them; but they surely must be perplexed when what one 
authority describes as awfully good is labelled by the next 
awful rot. And this invariably is the case. 


We give brief particulars of the libraries in selected 
Public Schools: 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

There are two libraries: (1) The Old Library, properly called 
The Busby Library; (2) The Library, properly called The 
Scott Library. 

The contents of the first library, which are very valuable, 
are not accessible to the boys except by special permission. 

The Library (as the boys call it) was founded to com- 
memorate the services of Dr. Scott (head master 1855-83). 

At the present time The Library occupies the whole of the 
first floor of Ashburnham House, a magnificent suite of five 
rooms, lighted by electric light, and contains about 6,000 
volumes. It is essentially a modern library for the use of boys 
and masters, and is arranged according to subjects. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

The library is called the Adderley Library, and was founded 
in the year 1848 by the late F. Alleyne McFeachy, Esq. It 
now consists of over 8,000 volumes, and includes standard 
works in divinity, classics, biography, history, poetry, science, 
mathematics, and general literature. Works of fiction are 
generally excluded, though we have a few —viz., Thackeray, 
George Eliot, C. Kingsley, Scott, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Austen, 
and the Brontés. 

The library is housed in a large room in C. House (the scene 
of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new book, The Castle Inn) which will 
hold about sixty boys. It is open every day for three or four 
hours at stated times, mostly in preparation hours. 

- BHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 

This school possesses a Jarge and valuable library of old 
books, some of them, no doubt, from monastic libraries which 
existed in Shrewsbury before the Reformation. Here, for 


instance (according to Prof. Skeat), is preserved the oldest 
MS. of a miracle play in existence in this country. Within the 
last three or four years a hitherto unknown broadside of the 
time of Henry VIII. (two copies of it) was discovered in the 
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binding of one of our old books. We have also a small and 
carefully selected library of modern standard books and books 
of reference for the use of the older boys. In each of the 
boarding-houses is a library of a lighter character— poetry, 
travels, good works of fiction—and these books are given out 
weekly for perusal. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

The library of this school contains more than 3,000 volumes. 
In the last five years Ballantyne and Kingston have given way 
to Mr. Henty, who, in his turn, is yielding to such novelists as 
Guy Boothby and Edna Lyall. There are, however, not many 
novels as distinct from boys’ tales. There is a very fair propor- 
tion of solid books, but these are not much drawn upon. The 
boys number 160, and they take out about 120 books per week. 

SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

This school is fortunate in the possession of a fine old library 
of more than four thousand volumes. The library is said to be the 
finest room in the West of England. It is a genuine fifteenth 
century hall, with a stained glass window commemorating the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. One MS. catalogue of the library 
exists, the date of which cannot be later than 1695, and it is 
evidently a copy of an older catalogue. The school tradition 
is that the library of the post-Reformation school was founded 
by Bishop Jewell. The Sixth Form use the library as a reading- 
room, and may take out three volumes ata time. The rest of 
the school use the library as a reading-room at stated times and 
may take out one volume at a time. 


WE regret to be compelled to compress into very small 
limits the interesting information supplied to us by the 


following schools and colleges : 

LancinG ScHooL.—There are two libraries— the Fellows’ and 
the Boys’. The first is a fine collection of books in theology, 
classics, history, and general literature. The boys’ library 
is more popular, and is accessible at stated hours. 

Sr. Perer’s CoLLEGE, RADLEY.—Here, also, there are two 
libraries. The boys’ library was originated by the founder, 
Dr. Sewell, and began its career well. It then went through 
a period of neglect, but is now being revived. In the library 
the cases are locked, and there are fixed hours for borrowing 
the books, which consist chiefly of poetry, travel, popular 
science, and novels. 

Dutwicn ScHoor.—The boys’ library is quite distinct from 
the ancient and valuable library, with its MSS. and rare 
Elizabethan books, attached to the college for the use of 
masters and governors. Though boys may, of course, inspect 
the chief treasures of this library, they have not ordinary 
access to it, nor can they borrow books from it. Their special 
library contains about 6,000 volumes. It is supported by 
a small grant for the purchase of new books and the rebinding 
of those in use. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—The library of this college con- 
sists of 5,000 volumes of miscellaneous books. Subordinate 
collections of books are maintained, which boys are permitted 
to read in their own rooms. The largest of these, ‘‘ The Lane 
Lending Library,” consists of nearly 3,000 works of fiction, 
travels, &c. The masters have a large library of their own, 
and so have the boys in each of the boarding-houses. ; 

FELSTED ScHooi.—The library at this school is still in an 
early stage of development. A point that may be mentioned 
is the separation, not perhaps peculiar to Felsted, of fiction 
from other subjects. The house masters receive a terminal 
grant, which they spend as they think fit on novels or ‘‘light”’ 
literature, each house possessing now some 300 or more books. 
The school library, on the other hand, contains no novels, and 
makes purchases to the value of some £30 once in the year, 
though a few books are bought at other times. 
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The Education of the Body. 
New Methods in Education. By J. Liberty Tadd. (Sampson 
Low.) 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Edited by M. E. 
Sadler. Vols. Il. and III. (Education Department.) 


Ove of the strongest tendencies in modern education is in 
the direction of modifying the traditional stress laid upon 
book work, and claiming a share in systematic training 
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the methods on which Mr. Tadd’s instruction is given. 
Unfortunately Mr. Tadd is not quite as skilful with the 
pen as he is with the pencil or the blackboard chalk, and 
the somewhat inflated style of his opening chapters is 
likely to prejudice the reader against a really useful 
treatise. The worst offender, indeed, is Dr. Hailmann, 
who contributes a pretentious preface, in which he sees in 
the blackboard studies and models of Mr. Tadd’s pupils 


the promise of a new creative art, shall I say of a truly 
national and specifically American art, in full accordance 
with the subjective needs and aspirations of this new 
nation, free from Egyptian and Persian petri- 
factions, from Japanese trivialities, from French 
frivolities and pessimisms, free from al] that is 
| extraneous and effete; an art which is not 
meant to tickle the idle and dissolute, but to 
sustain the earnest, which does not revel.in the 
. bizarre, but strives to reveal the unity of the 
true and the beautiful, of joy and vigour; an 
art which does not drag man into the bogs of 
self-indulgence, but lifts him to the heights 
of self-assertion in the service of holiest ideals. 
This, written of derivative exercises on 
the blackboard, is, to put it plainly, bun- 
combe. But when Mr. Tadd gets over his 
own rhetoric and Dr. Hailmann’s, and 
‘settles down to the businesslike exposition 
of his methods and the principles that 
underlie: them, he at once becomes prac- 
tical and suggestive. Much of what he 











PRIMARY WORK BY LITTLE CHILDREN. 


alike for the hand as the organ of the brain and for 
the whole body. The movement is one deserving 
of emphatic encouragement so long as the proper 
limits are observed; so long, that is to say, as bodily 
education is regarded as a means, not as an end. It 
becomes dangerous only when the corpus sanum comes to 
be treated as an ideal of perfection in itself, and not 
merely as the environment in which the mens sana may 
most readily and fruitfully work. It is open to argument 
whether in the higher grades of education, as represented 
in the English public schools and universities, these limits 
have not been of late somewhat overstepped. But it is, 
we think, certain that in primary education of all kinds 
the fault has been an opposite one, and that the supple- 
menting of the book, on the one hand, by increased manual 
training, on the other by increased organisation of physical 
exercises, requires pushing to a much further extent than 
has until quite recently been anywhere customary. We 
welcome, therefore, the stress laid on these matters in two 
important and elaborate educational publications which 
have lately reached us, and to which we are glad to direct 
our readers’ attention. 

Mr. Tadd’s New Methods of Education is of American 
origin. The writer has had a long experience in manual 
training, and is now director of the Public School of 
Industrial Art established at Philadelphia by Mr. C. G. 
Leland. The exhibit of work done by pupils of this 
institution at the Chicago Exhibition aroused a good deal 
of interest, and the present book is an attempt to explain 


writes is, no doubt, familiar to students 
of method in England, but the thorough- 
ness of his exposition, and the innumerable 
illustrations, two of which we reproduce, that accompany 
it, cannot fail to be of service. Mr. Tadd points out that 
much of what passes for manual training in schools really 
fails to attain the end aimed at. Properly speaking, the 
object of manual training is to make the hand the obedient 
and ready servant of the mind, to bring about such 
habitual and precise co-ordinations of the motor impulses 


ADVANCED WORK. 


with the directing brain as will enable the interior images 
to be translated directly and unhesitatingly into outward 
form. This is not identical with the technical training in 
trade processes, though it is the best preparation for it. 
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On the contrary, in the premature acquisition of such 
technical processes, the all-round education of the peri- 
pheral nerves as tools of the senses is too often sacrificed. 
‘And again, the best form of manual training is not found 
in such comparatively mechanical processes as “paper 
cutting and folding, stick laying, Sloyd, whittling, sewing, 
planing and joinery work,” and the like. Against Sloyd, 
in particular, for which in some quarters much has been 
claimed, Mr. Tadd makes a crusade: 


Ten courses of Sloyd work will not give the pupil the 
automatic facility desired, or even fundamental co- 
ordination of the motor centres of the hands. Throughout 
the entire course, instruments of precision—the rule, the 
compass, the try-square, the gauge—are used constantly. 
Therefore, the eye and the mind never get the unconscious 
power of grasping magnitudes and proportions so essential 
in elementary training during the period of growth. 


The only manual training worthy of the name, according 
to Mr. Tadd, is that which is based on freehand drawing. 
He then proceeds to outline a course, which begins with 
simple exercises in the elementary forms, such as circles, 
straight lines, loops, simple leaf-forms and the like, pro- 
ceeds through various complications of conventional designs, 
and concludes with studies from life forms, such as birds, 
fish, and animals. These, as may be seen from the studies 
of dogs which we reproduce, are broadly and vigorously 
treated. Part of the work is done on coarse paper of 
liberal size, part with the chalk on the board; and a free 
sweep of the arm is insisted on by the teacher. Moreover, 
Mr. Tadd believes in ambidexterity, and the pupils are 
taught to use either hand or both at will. They are taught 
also not merely to copy drawn or natural forms, but to 
memorise these and to repeat them without a model—an 
excellent method, if care is taken not to allow too 
mechanical a use of it. The course of drawing is followed 











DRAWING FROM LIFE, 


by courses in modelling and wood-carving, in order that by 
working in three dimensions not the eye only, but the touch 
and muscular sense may be thoroughly trained. And 
throughout, the correlation of the manual training with 
the rest of the pupil’s work is insisted on. This seems 
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to us a great step in advance. The liberal use of illustra- 
tion appealing to the eye—maps, plans, models, casts, 
magic-lantern slides, and the like—can do much in every 
branch of learning to supplement the inevitable imperfec- 
tion of a book study of the subject. It turns, as Newman 
would have put it, a notional assent to the propositions 
assimilated into a real one. Even Mr. Squeers had some 
faint glimmering of this when he made a boy spell 
‘‘ w-i-n-d-e-r, winder,’’ and then sent him to clean it. And 
how much more is this the case when the pupil’s own 
senses and finger-tips have been exercised on the apper- 
ception and reproduction of the visible forms involved. 


There lie before us also two new volumes of Zhe Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, which are the first-fruits 
of the ‘“ information 
bureau ” established at 
the Education Office 
under Mr. M. E. Sadler. 
From among the varied 
and valuable mass of 
material which is here 
given for the study of 
the educational expert 
we select a series of 
papers which are ger- 
mane to the subject 
of this article. These 
deal not, like Mr. Tadd, 
with the training of the 
motor centres, but with 
the complementary train- 
ing of the whole muscular 
system by means of drill 
and athletic exercises. 
This problem has long ago solved itself in the public 
schools for boys; but it is still a pressing one in the 
schools of a similar type for girls, and in the primary 
schools for both sexes. The first two writers approach 
it from the former point of view. Mrs. Woodhouse explains 
the practice in the Girls’ Public Day School Company’s 
school at Sheffield. Here the organisation of games is 
mainly left to the girls themselves, and the only school 
rule in the matter is that every girl must take at least 
two hours’ daily out-of-door exercise. On the other hand, 
drill and gymnasium form part of the regular school 
curriculum. All the girls are periodically examined by a 
lady doctor, and special exercises in “‘remedial gymnastics” 
are prescribed for those who require it. In a boarding- 
school the physical side of a girl’s training is, of course, 
more under the control of the mistress than: it can be in 
a day school; and a very interesting paper on the subject 
is contributed by Miss Penelope Lawrence, of the Roedean 
School, near Brighton. Miss Lawrence appears to have 
advanced views on the question of girls’ athletics. Her 
pupils are trained in running, swimming, fencing, drill, 
and gymnastics. But the chief stress is laid upon games 
proper : 


ADVANCED DUMB-BELL 
MOVEMENTS. 


These are, after all, for purposes of exercise, more satis- 
factory than any other. They have an all-important 
advantage over drilling and dancing in that they are 
carried on out of doors—secondly, in that the movements 
are voluntary, and not to command—over swimming, 
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because they are possible at all times of the year—over 
riding, because they are inexpensive. They are at once 
more vigorous exercise and less monotonous than walking, 
and therefore, considered purely from the point of view of 





LATERAL TRUNK MOVEMENT. ARM EXTENSION. 
affording physical training and exercise, they fill a place 
in school life which nothing else fills so well. But they 
have another and more important function to fill in the 
training of the character, and under this aspect their 
importance in school life is second to no other agency we 
can devise for the children’s benefit. 


Therefore the young ladies of Roedean School play not 
only lawn-tennis, but hockey and cricket, like their 
brothers, and the photographs represent them doing it in 
impeccable attitudes. Not football, however, because that 
is “quite unsuited to girls,” while the bicycle is barred as 
incompatible with the organised games. 

We have not left ourselves space to discuss the treat- 
ment of the same subject in public elementary schools. 
But Mr. ‘ George 
Sharples sketches 
the development of 
games and athletic 
sports among the 
boys of these 
schools all over the 
country. And de- 
scriptions of the 
methods of drill 
and gymnastics in 
use in the Board 
schools of London, 
Birmingham and 
Leeds are contri- 
buted by practical 
instructors. These exercises, which are now strongly 
encouraged by the Education Department, form a most 
valuable part of the training given, especially to town 
children. We have borrowed for reproduction four 
of the interesting photographs with which these papers 
are illustrated. 





TRUNK MOVEMENT. 
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Text Books, School Books, &c. 


English. : 


The Renaissance of Girls’ Education in England. By Alice 
Zimmern. (Innes.) 


Tus is an interesting summary of the process from the 
Mangnall’s Questions and Child’s Guide to Knowledge of fifty 
years ago to the highly organised and scientific girl,’ schools 
and colleges, with their ambitious curriculum and their 
vigorous physical training, of to-day. Probably the first step 
in advance was taken by the Clergy Daughters’ School at 
Cowen Bridge, founded by that Mr. Carus Wilson whom, with 
his institution, Charlotte Bronté so unfairly pilloried in Jane 
Eyre; and since then new experiments in women’s education 
have thriven and multiplied, reacting in their turn, as Miss 
Zimmern points out, upon schools which, on the whole, have 
remaiued faithful to the older type. Miss Zimmern’s survey is, 
in the main, historical, with a little incidental criticism thrown 
in, rather than theoretical or classificatory. In successive chap- 
ters she describes the initial foundations of Queen’s, Bedford, 
and Cheltenham Colleges; the Report of the Commission of 
1865 ; the starting of High schools ; the appropriation of endow- 
ments at Birmingham, Bedford, Dulwich, and elsewhere; the 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges; the degree-giving provincial 
Universities ; and such modernised boarding-schools as St. 
Leonard’s School, at St. Audrews; Roedean, at Brighton, and 
Wycombe Abbey. This chapter is, perhaps, the most interesting 
of all, for the institutions described have been less in the eye of 
the public than either the High schools or the University colleges. 
But with ‘ boarding” comes in the religious difficulty, and 
Miss Zimmern should have explained how it is dealt with. 
Her remaining chapters, on the work of the Polytechnics, 
County Councils, and School Boards, touch on a branch of 
education which, while also, in a sense, ‘‘ secondary,’’ does not 
stand in any very definite relation to the higher secondary 
education which has hitherto occupied her. It might, perhaps, 
have been treated separately altogether. Or if not, the book 
would have been more useful if it had been preceded by some 
sketch of the ideally desirable grading of girls, that the reader 
might gather in reading how far the needs of each grade are 
met, and what the actual gaps in the whole system are. We 
should also have thought that more information might be 
given as to some of the experiments in co-education, to which, 
though Miss Zimmern does not regard them with a friendly 
eye, many others look as a possible solution of various 
problems. University Extension, again, though confessedly a 
very imperfect and tentative form of education, and probably 
already in course of being superseded, yet deserves in a 
historical sketch more attention than Miss Zimmern has given 
it. In spite of these omissions, however, the book is; on the 
whole, an adequate record of encouraging activities. 


Herbart’s Letters and Lectures on Education. Translated by 
Henry M. and Emmie Felkin. (Sonnenschein.) 
In Germany, and also in America, your scientific educationalist 
is, nine times out of ten, a Herbartian. The. English teacher 
is, constitutionally, unwilling to tie himself to one system or 
one method; but for him, too, Herbart is rapidly becoming, 
with Locke and with Froebel, one of the masters. Indeed, you 
need not accept Herbart’s philosophy as a whole to recognise 
the importance and value of his life-long contention that a 
sound education must depend ultimately on sound ethics and 
sound psychology. The present volume may be taken as 
supplementary to the more formal treatise on The Science of 
Education, which Mr. and Mrs. Felkin have already translated. 
The two works which it contains, though conceived in the 
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same spirit, belong to opposite ends of the author’s career. 
The Letters on Education, with others not now extant, were 
written, in 1797-1799, as educational reports on the sons of 
one Herr Steiger, of Interlaken, to whom. the young Herbart, 
fresh from Jena, was acting as tutor. They show him feeling 
for principles and a method, but with the main spirit of his 
educational theories already mature. The Lectures on Educa- 
tion, on the other hand, were written in 1835, six years before 
Herbart’s death, and may be regarded as a sort of summary 
and, in some points, a completion of his greater treatise. 
Serious students of education should be grateful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Felkin for their close and literal rendering of Herbart’s 
difficult, exactly-reasoned German. The book is not light 
reading, but it is worth the pains. 


The Local Examination History. By R. 8. Pringle, LL.D., 


(John Heywood.) 


A Book that has reached the eighteenth edition must surely 
serve its purpose. It is, of course, a mere epitome, attempting 
to compress into less than 200 pages all that a student ought 
to know about his own country. It is not, however, ideal. 
The field is most extensive, the knowledge sketchy, and the 
‘* shreds and patches ” of history, literature, and biography are 
thrown together in a very exasperating way. 


England and the Hundred Years’ War. By C. W. C. Oman, 


M.A., F.S.A. (Blackie & Son.) 


THE present volume completes Mr. Oman’s series of six little 
manuals, each (excep’ the first) dealing with a period of a 
hundred and fifty years or so. The editor makes out a good 
case for his method. This particular period is one that can 
well be dealt with apart ; and he bas told the almost epic story 
with great skill. Constitutional progress, whether in England 
or France, is noted with as much care and fulness as the 
glittering deeds of war; the faults and weaknesses of the chief 
actors in the drama are marked with perfect fairness; and full 
justice is done to the firmness and skill with which French 
kings and commanders gradually won back the complete 
freedom of their land from an almost hopeless state. Some 
useful maps and tables make up a workmanlike handbook. 


The Growth of Greater Britain. 
Oxon, (Blackie & Son.) 


By F. B. Kirkman, B.A., 


THF new “Raleigh Reader” is a capital book, and most 
fittingly appears at a time when efforts are being made 
to knit our great empire more closely together, and to 
cement our friendship with the great kindred republic which 
George III. and his ministers alienated. The story of the 
growth of our empire is well and stirringly told, and is illus- 
trated by many a sketch map and many a noble face. 


French. 


Le Roi des Montagnes. Par E. About. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Logie, Ph.D. (John Hopkins 
Univ.). (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.; London: Isbister.) 


AGAIN we have a pretty edition of About’s delightful story, 
with its bright, biting sarcasm. The business-like brigand, 
hand in glove with the police and the monks; the English 
ladies; the German man of science, who calmly poisons the 
whole robber band—again delight us. The notes are few, 
and deal only with points of translation, and therefore the 
book is scarcely meant for class use. 
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Mon Oncle + mon Curé. Par Jean de la Bréte. By E. C. 
Goldberg, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

A PRETTY little story of the mental and moral growth of an 
orphaned girl, under the guardianship first of an odious 
aunt and then of a wise, kindly uncle. The book is a welcome 
addition to its series. The characters of the story are 
delicately drawn. The notes are good, and the system of 
exercises, oral and written, based on the text, makes the 
edition a valuable school book. 


Dent’s Second French Book. 

mann. (Dent.) 
Tus little book is written throughout in French. Apart 
from the Hints on Teaching French, a companion volume, 
it is not easy to understand the method. But the anec- 
dotes, and especially the longer story, ‘‘La Tache du Petit 
Pierre,” are delightful. The latter reads like a couple of 
chapters from Sans Famille. There are dialogues, exercises on 
verbs, and the like; but a systematic grammar seems required, 
or at least a table of irregular verbs. 


French Commercial Correspondence. By Ladislas Soleil. Vol. I., 
Preliminary ; Vol. II., Intermediate Course. (Kegan Paul.) 


THESE two books form a very good and thorough course of 
instruction on a highly important subject. The system of 
commerce and its technical language are carefully and’ clearly 
explained. Abundant practice is given in correspondence, in 
commercial arithmetic, and in suitable French unseen passages 
for translation. These last are all strictly connected with the 
main topic of the books. The second volume ends with a score 
of Oxford Local Examination papers on commercial French. 
There are no English notes; nor is there any vocabulary of 
commercial terms. This last would, we think, be a useful 
addition ; and we should have liked some specimens of actual 
French script, for the character of French caligraphy is quite 
different from our own. Such books as these should do much 
to wipe away the reproach that English clerks are unable to 
conduct the foreign correspondence of their employers. 


By 8. Alge-and Walter Ripp- 


German. 


Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. London: Macmillan.) 


THs is an excellent edition of Goethe’s drama, the 
greatest production of the Greek spirit under modern con- 
ditions of thought. Like Keats, Goethe was, in one aspect 
of his genius, an Athenian born out of due time, and in 
the Iphigenie he seems to breathe the very spirit of Sophocles. 
Mr. Eggert’s learned and thorough Introduction gives full 
information on all points connected with the genesis of the 
play, the history and variations of the myth, and Goethe’s 
ethical conception and purpose, and his notes give every help 
for the interpretation. A concise bibliography and index 
complete the book. The printing is all that can be desired, 
and the system of numbering the lines is very helpful. Ina 
few places the English might be mended : “‘ outranks”’ (p. xv.) 
is less good than surpasses, ‘‘ besides” (p. xviii.) is put for the 
preposition beside, and ‘‘ Christ-deed”’ is a monstrosity. Surely, 
too (p. vii.), ‘* Pluto, the synonym of wealth,” is a slip for 
Plutus, though the latter god is not concerned in the subject- 
matter! 

Lower German. 

Sons. ) 

Tus little book should be of much service both to teachers and 
learners, and should, as the author says, be used along with a 


By Louis Lubovius. (William Blackwood & 
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good elementary grammar. The larger part is an easy, well- 
chosen reading-book, the matter being such as should interest 
and amuse all children. Then follows a succinct accidence, 
with copious exercises, and then connected prose for transla- 
tion into German. The use of Roman characters in the 
vocabulary and for some of the reading extracts, and the 
etymological suggestions, are useful features; and the addition 
of a few songs with Sol-fa notation (pp. 116 et seq.) is a 
pleasant thing in the book. P 


Greek and Latin. 


The Iliad of Homer. Books XIII. to XXIV. Edited by 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D., and M. A. Bayfield, M.A. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

THE present volume completes what is almost an ideal edition 

of the Iliad for school use. In two points only do we think it 

could be mended: it does not seem quite fair to teach the 
destructive theories of Lachmann and others without mention 
of the high authorities (e.g., Monro and Gladstone) ranged on 
the opposite side, and the use of the peculiar Greek type in the 
notes is of doubtful advantage for learners. Having said this, 
we have nothing but praise for the book. The Introduction, 
especially the long and careful grammatical part, is admirable, 
and the sections on the subjunctive and optative, and the uses 
of the particles «e (») and &», deserve special consideration. The 
notes are very full, and contain a vast amount of learning. 
Every point of the poem is discussed as it arises, whether it be 
of philology, the social state of the people, or the manners, 
accoutrements, and fighting methods of the heroes in the great 
siege. The Appendix on Homeric armour is learned and 
interesting, especially that part which treats (after Reichal) of 
the shield, and the beautiful workmanship of the gold cups of 

Vaphio (p. 452) gives a high idea of the civilisation which pro- 

duced them. 


The Aineid of Virgil. Book I. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press.) 

Mr. Smpewick’s edition is a handy and elegant little book, 
complete in itself, with vocabulary, informing notes, and an 
admirable Iintroduction. He has managed to compress into 
his limited space a wonderful amount of good scholarship, and 
to show besides insight into and sympathy with the con- 
summate art and poetry of his author. The little summaries 
in the notes are a great help, and the references to parallel 
passages light up the commentary. But in the first line primus 
is surely ‘‘ at the first,” not ‘‘ first’”»—which Aineas was not; 
and at 1. 637 we.think the balance is in favour of dei (Coning- 
ton’s reading), and not dii, which Mr. Sidgwick prefers. 


Cicero in Catilinam. BookI. Edited by J. H. Flather, M.A. 
(Cambridge: At the University Press.) 


Mr. FLATHER has done a very good piece of work in smal] 
compass. A careful Introduction gives all that is necessary for 
understanding the history and politics of the time, the notes 
are full and scholarly, and the table of syntactical usages is 
excellent. A good vocabulary completes the edition, than 
which no better book could be used as an introduction to the 
great orator-statesman of Rome. 


Ovid. Vol. III. By J. P. Postgate. (London: George Bell 
& Sons; Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

ScHoLars will welcome this pretty little volume, completing 

the text of Ovid, and containing the Fasti, Tristia, &c. Its 

correctness is vouched for by the names of the editors, Mr. 

Postgate being editor-in-chief. We are delighted to see the 
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publishers adding new volumes to the dainty series of Cambridge 
Greek and Latin texts, long interrupted. They are far handier 
and nicer than any other editions which we know. 


The Beginner’s Latin Grammar and Exercises. By Percy H. 
Frost, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


In this new Latin Grammar, Part 1., more than half the book 
is taken up with a systematic clearing away of the difficulties a 
beginner meets with. This is done clearly and simply, and 
was originally a book by itself. To this has now been added 
an accidence, with all the principal paradigms and the common 
irregular verbal forms, and fifty short elementary exer ises 
with vocabularies, &c. We are afraid the book would not be 
quite easy to teach from, and it seems a mistake to put the 
abstract Part I. before the concrete Part II. Mr. Frost ought 
to have pointed out the distinction between pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives (p. 34). Wa have looked in vain for parco 
among his verbs, and we think he might have got his mythology 
from some later authority than good old Lempriére. 








Science. 
Biology. 


The Structure and Classification of Birds. By Frank E. 
Beddard. (Longmans. 21s. net.) 


An Elementary Text-book of Botany. By Prof. Sydney H. 
Vines. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


Mr. BEDDARD’s account of the structure of the different groups 
of birds, together with his scheme of classification, constitute 
a valuable piece of ornithological work. The volume is, in- 
deed, one of the two mosé important contributions to ornitho- 
logy in 1898, the other being the final volume of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds, completed after a period of twenty- 
five years. It suffices for general purposes to know a bird as 
an animal with a covering of feathers, and it is a fact that no 
other animal has any structures comparable to a well-developed 
feather. But the student of science requires to be acquainted 
with the anatomical characters of the various kinds of birds, 
in order that he may see the variations of an organ in the 
different groups, and discern affinities useful for classification. 
This information Mr. Beddard imparts; and he deals with the 
subject not as a compiler, but as an investigator whose con- 
tributions are worthy additions to the scientific material pro- 
duced by Garrod and W. A. Forbes, his predecessors in the 
office of Prosector of the Zoological Society. The volume is 
profusely illustrated, and is in every respect a useful treatise 
in which all matters of importance concerning bird anatomy 
are considered. 

The word “elementary” is an elastic quantity when applied 
to text-books of science. It is used to designate sixpenny 
books for Board School pupils, and volumes of more than six 
hundred pages, like that of Prof. Vines’s. This work is an 
abridged and revised edition of the author’s Students’ Text- 
book, which occupies about two hundred more pages. To com- 
press the facts and conceptions of botanical science into a 
smaller space than is given to the present volume would be 
unsatisfactory to the serious student, for whom the work is 
intended, and who is advised not to read it through as he 
would a volume of fiction, but to take up one of the four parts 
on morphology, anatomy, physiology, and classification, and 
consider it in close relation with the other three. By following 
this plan of study, a sound and scientific knowledge of the 
most important facts concerning the structures and functions 
of the_different parts of plants will be obtained. 
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Geology. 


Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of Land Forms. 
James Geikie. (John Murray.) 

Seismology. By Prof. John Milne. (Kegan Paul.) 

Geology for Beginners. By Prof. W. W. Watts. (Macmillan.) 


SUBTERRANEAN action has upheaved mountain chains ; tilted, 
compressed, fractured, and folded rocks; and caused impressive 
voleanic outbursts which have from time to time covered 
regions with molten rock and coarse fragments; but rain and 
rivers and other graving tools of Nature are constantly in use 
carving out the features of the landscape, and it is to them, 
rather than the forces acting within the earth’s crust, that we 
owe the present configuration of the surface. Prof. Geikie’s 
work provides an excellent means of learning how these 
various agents of change are concerned in the origin of land- 
forms. Written for readers unfamiliar with the language of 
geology, technical words and expressions have been avoided as 
far as possible, and numerous instructive diagrams (mainly 
sections illustrating mountain structure) have been included. 
A valuable introductory treatise on the development of land- 
forms has thus been produced. 

Signs of indifferent editing of papers previously published 
are not wanting in Prof. Milne’s work; but the volume is so 
rich in items of interest concerning the sighs and shudders of 
“the old beldam earth’’ that any imperfections of plan and 
arrangement are readily overlooked. In no work can more 
information upon the methods and results of seismology be 
found, and none deals with so many aspects of the subject. 

Prof. Watts has produced the most satisfactory beginners’ 
manual of geology yet published. Sound in statement, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with questions (which critics scorn, but 
teachers and students use) at the end of each chapter, the 
volume is an ideal text-book for the use of students taking up 
the scientific study of the earth and the materials which enter 
into its composition. 


By Prof. 


Chemistry. 


A History of Chemistry. By Dr. Ernest von Meyer. Trans- 


lated by Dr. McGowan. (Macmillan.) 


An Experimental Course of Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 
By T. 8. Dymond. (Edward Arnold.) 


EvERY school of science and technology should possess a copy 
of Prof. von Meyer's inspiring history of chemistry. The 
first English version, which appeared nearly eight years ago, 
met with a cordial reception, and the present edition, with 
numerous additions and alterations, is even more worthy of 
attention. The student will derive inspiration and encourage- 
ment from the volume, and the general reader who turns to 
it will find little difficulty in following the development o¢ 
chemical science, as it is here presented, from the earliest times 
to the present day. The volume is an introduction to the 
study of chemistry, as well as a history, and is the one essen- 
tial book in the chemical department of a library. 

Mr. Dymond has prepared a good and practical little manual 
of laboratory work for students of agricultural chemistry. 
The course he describes has been successfully followed in the 
Central Laboratories of the Essex County Council at Chelms- 
ford, and the young agriculturalist who works through it will 
gain valuable knowledge of the properties of the chemical 
substances with which agriculture is concerned. With such an 
intellectual equipment ss the volume affords, the younger 
generation of British farmers will be well able to understand 
and use modern developments of agriculture. 
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Mathematics. 
Infinitesimal Analysis. By Prof. W. B. Smith. (Macmillan.) 


The Tutorial Algebra. By W. Briggs and Prof. G. H. Bryan. 

(W. B. Clive.) 

Trigonometry at a Glance. By G. W. Usill and F. J. Browne. 

(George Philip & Son.) 

Ir a series of fractions such as $ + + + 4 + 4, &., be 
added together, it is evident that the result can never amount 
to 1, however many fractions of this kind there may be in the 
progression. The total varies in magnitude according to the 
length of the series, and may thus be brought as close as 
we please to some constant value (in this case 1) without ever 
coinciding with that constant. The difference between the 
variable quantity and the constant which represents its limit is 
described in the language of higher mathematics as an in/fini- 
tesimal, and Prof. Smith’s volume is concerned with the pro- 
perties, relations, and functions of such magnitudes for cases 
in which real variables are involved. The processes of differen- 
tiation and integration are clearly explained, and practical 
applications of them are pointed out. Teachers of the caiculus 
should find the volume a serviceable means of advancing ‘‘ the 
mastery of the most powerful weapon of thought yet devised 
by the wit of man.” 

The advanced course of algebra contained in the book by 
Mr. Briggs and Prof. Bryan is based upon. volume written by 
Prof. Radhakrishnan. Its Indian origin thus gives it a unique 
position among Eoglish school-books. Numerous alterations 
and modifications have, however, been made to render the 
work suitable for our public examinations; and students who 
are familiar with the elementary properties of quadratic equa- 
tions and progressions will find the present edition a helpful 
guide. 

The simple contrivance designed by Messrs. Usill and Browne 
enables the student to give concrete expression to the various 
trigonometrical functions and to represent graphically the 
functions of an angle and its complement. It should be of 
service to students who have a difficulty in grasping abstract 
principles. 


Philosophy and Psychology. 


The Living Organism: An Introduction to the Problems of 
Biology. By Alfred Earl. (Macmillan.) 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. 
Garlick. (Longmans.) 

An Introductory Logic. By Prof. J. E. Creighton. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Eart’s book is concerned with the philosophy of science. 
It expresses many simple facts in elaborate phraseology, and 
aims at showing ‘‘ that though chemical and physical changes 
enter largely into the composition of vital activity, there is 
much in the living organism that is outside the range of these 
operations.” 

The application of the principles of psychology to methods 
of teaching is much to be commended, and Messrs. Dexter and 
Garlick’s volume is a worthy effort in this direction. They are 
not so strong in their psychology as in their pedagogy; but, 
notwithstanding this, their work is an orderly and useful aid 
to the duties of the schoolroom. 

The main conceptions of modern logical theory are made 
intelligible to elementary students by Prof. Creighton. The 
first section of the book is concerned with the syllogism and 
its parts, the second with inductive methods, and the third 
with the nature of thought. The volume is constructed upon 
a more philosophical plan than is usually followed, and it 
makes a very satisfactory text-book for students of formal logic. 
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Just Pablished—An Entirely New Edition of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. . 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 
Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; balf-calf, 25s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 

Revised, Corrected, and with New and Important Matter, end 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 
Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


“* Haydn’ the wonderful. ‘Haydn’ is far more than a mere catalogue 
of dates. It is a compendious history of every country and of almost every- 
thing under the sun—and on subjects it is a veritable statistical 
encyclopedia. Are you interested in......or any mortal thing you like to 
name? You will find out all about them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chrono- 
logical, accurate and recent. 1n short, ‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper 
line, and will disappoint no reasonable expectation.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Prospectus and Specimen Paye sent post free on application. 





IN PREPARATION.—READY AT ONCE, 

The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of Lieut. Johansen, the 
sole companion of Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Profusely Illustrated with Photographs. 


WITH NANSEN in the NORTH. 


By LIEUT. H. JOHANSEN. 


_ The success of Dr. Nansea’s expedition was due in no small degree to 
Lieut. Johansen’s wonderful powers of endurance and indomitable pluck. 
Johansen’s story has all the interest of a romance and is essentially a popular 
account of the great enterprise. The adventures and vicissitudes make up a 
romance of real life which has never been exceeded by any previous trust- 
worthy story of travel and adventure, and it will undoubtedly prove one of the 
most popular books of travel of the year. 





JUST READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. 


Edited by ARTHUR RICKETT, M.A., 
ee And containing Essays by 
WILLIAM CLARS&, M.A. | W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL.D, 
J. COMPTON RICKETT, M.P. | A. E, FLETOHER, 
And many other distinguished Writers, 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM the 
TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of the AGE WHOSE 
IDEAS HAVE HELPED SO LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS 
of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 





A NEW WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
By the Author of “‘ Marching Backward,” “‘ Made in Germany,” <c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE, 


By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


“ Just the sort of work not ony to stimulate the Imperialist spirit which is 
now so rampant all over the ki » but to give Englishmen a far more intel- 
ligent idea of their Im birthright than the soalentag of them show any 
signs of possessing.” —Publishers’ Circular. : 

“Mr, Williams’s book is well written and very readable—the more that he 
makes us see wonderful growth—the ‘ making of nations’ as it were, before our 
very eyes. That is an aid to education, to a sense of the duties of citizenship, 
and therefore, and more to the young, we would commend this 
book.” —London Review. 





JUST READY.-—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated by A. N, Wall and others. 
With Introduction by “RED SPINNER” (W. Sznror). 


FISHING AND FISHEBS. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR, 
FIRST HON, SEC. FLY-FISHERS’ CLUB. 

“*A pleasant book of gossip about the contemplative man’s recreation. How 
to set about the art of angling, and how to pursue it under all sorts of conditions, 
are mysteries discussed in these pages with knowledge and humour. There 
are some admirable hints in the volume.”’— x 

“‘ a nice, genial little volume, dealing with odds and ends of angling lore, 
and with those little ins-and-out of fishing upon which anglers always agree to 
aiffer.’”—Rod and Gun. 





ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 


These books are handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth gilt bevelled, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. each, and are pro ly illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, HAROLD 
COPPING, and A. J. JOHNSON, 


JUST READY. 
ETHEL TURNER'S NEW BOOK, 


THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 


“Ethel Turner has given us in ‘The Camp at Wandinong’ such an insight 
into the thoughts and nature of childhood as is nothing short of marvellous. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in our experience no truer representations of 
child life have ever been brought before the public. Mrs. Curlewis’s pathos is 
of that simple and intimate iption that will find its way straight to the 
hearts of her readers.” — Ladies’ Bield . 


THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 


** We can but indicate the beauty of the story, the lovely character of the 
mother of the two children, who are captivating in the freshness of their comic 
and yet moving charm ; the appeal to our hearts of the touchy, even cranky, 
toil-worn father; and the sudden giory of fidelity, disinterestedness, and fine 
rorzance with which their humble friend Peterson is invested. The little girl 
Dorrie is an unrivalled child, A memorable story.”—The World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, Uniform with the above. 


“Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy 
spirited tone is visible which girls and boys ised and were grateful for 
in ‘ Little Women’ and ‘Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the 
same love of adventure.” — Bookman. 


MISS BOBBIE. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 
THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 

THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL: 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE. 


Illustrated by Amszoszs Watton. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
“Mr, Boothby’s story carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go 
and romance for half-a-dozen novels.”—Christian World. $ 
“The development of the plot proceeds oa such ingenious lines that the 
reader is forced breathlessly on from cover to cover, never pausing a moment 
until the last page is reached.” —St. James’s Budget. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


LUST of HATE. 
BUSHIGRAMS. 
FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


TWELVE SPLENDID NEW 3s. Go. NOVELS. 


Just published by Warp, Lock & Co,, Lm. _ 
Each volume crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., with Ilustrations by 
Srantzy L. Woon, Raxmonp Porrsr, and others. 

** Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s Novels have deceived our eyes again, This firm, 
acting apparently on Mr. Bryce’s suggestion that books should be cheapened, 
are publishing at 3s. 6d. novels which in bulk and appearance look to be worti 
6s.” —The Academy. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
VOYAGE of the “PULO WAY.” By W. Carlton Dawe. 
A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. By E. Phipps Train. 
A SENSATIONAL CASE. By Florence Warden. 
AS a MAN LIVES. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
DATCHET DIAMONDS. By Richard Marsh. 
PRISONERS of the SEA. By Florence M. Kingsley. 
PHILIPPI, the GUARDSMAN. By T. BR. Threlfall. 
PHBE TILSON. By Frank Pope Humphrey. 
MATERFAMILIAS. By Ada Oambridge. 
FOR the REBEL CAUSE. By Archer P. Crouch. 
BOOK , of the BUSH. By George Dunderdale. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





SECOND EDITION, 


n this Edition the firs 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW BEFORE the TIME of EDWARD I. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, 
FE. 


. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Do 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 40s. 


By Sir 


of Limcoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Second 


whing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


THE TEACHING of MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES in our SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS. By K. H. BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German, Crown 8vo, 2s, 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Profeasor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


SPAIN: Its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. 


Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


With an 


THE UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. (Concordia), late 


Correspondent of the 7imes in Rome, Author of ‘‘ The Cretan Insurrection of 1866,” and of “ 
Times.—* Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events 


history of modern Italy.” 


A HISTORY of the COLONISATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES, 


@ and the late Uprising.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
wi Mr. W. J. Stillman to write a 


By Sir 
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CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education in 
Victoria University. The following works are now ready :— 


GRAY.—ODE on the SPRING and the BARD. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D.C. TOVEY. 8d. 


MACAULAY.—ESSAY on BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. D. INNES. 1s. 


MILTON.—LYCIDAS and COMUS. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY. 2s. 
Educational Times.—“ We can heartily recommend the book.” 
Bookman.—“ Much of the auxiliary matter here is recast from the Pitt 
Press edition, It is none the less admirable on that account, and includes all 
that is required by the student.” 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS IL, III, andIV. Edited, 


with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. each. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 





CICERO.—IN CATILINAMI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. H. FLATHER. 1s. 6d. 

School Guardian.—“ The simplicity and usefulness of this little volume are 
wonderful. It is meant for students who have had little experience in read- 
ing Latin, and who have not access to books of reference. In itself, therefore, 
it should be complete, and it is.” 


VERGIL.—_ZNEID I, IX., and XII. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. SIDGWICK. 1s. 6d. eac 
"ett tae i achive oY “ Books I. and XII. ready. 
School Guardian.—“ For a small edition this is one of the most compact 
and complete possible. We recommend it to all students who want to read 
Vergil for the first time, and to read it well.” 


CSAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I, 1-29, 


Il., IIL, and 1V. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. 8. 
SHUCKBURGH. Is. 6d. each. 


Full Prospectus on application. 





THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Subject for the Cambridge Junior, Senior, and Higher Local Examinations, 
Oxford Local Examinations, and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1899, 


KING RICHARD II. 1s. 6d. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. 6d. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘Mr. Verity has already won golden opinions 
from all sorts of teachers for his editions of English classics for schools, and 
his editions of ‘ King Lear’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice’ will certainly tend 
to confirm his reputation.” 


THE TEMPEST. New Edition ls. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 








KING LEAR. 1 . 6d. 


School Guardian.—“ Mr, Verity’s ‘ Pitt Press’ editions of Shakespeare are 
among the very best of the many editions now aggeeeing. This volume main- 
tains the high level of scholarship which characterised the other plays; intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary supply all that the most careful student can 
require,” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 


Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Fourth 


| JULIUS CHSAR. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


A. 8. WEST, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Prefatory Note to the Enlarged Edition.—Some hundreds of additional 
Questions and Examples are given in the present edition, and in a few places 
the wording of the text has been altered. The numbers of the paragraphs 
remain the same. 

Guardian,.—“ It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published fo 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and, if we mistake not, will soon 
become a Standard Text-book in secondary schools, and mark a new epoch in 
the teaching of English Grammar.” 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. By 


the Same Author, Is. 


Schoolmaster.—“ It is a capital little work, which we can heartily re- 
commend,” 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKSPEARE: Tempest, 


As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 
With Introduction and Notes by J. H. FLATHER, M.A., Emmanuel 
Jollege, 1s. 6d. 


MACAULAY.—LORD CLIVE. Edited by A. D. 


INNES, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 1s, 6d. 


MACAULAY.—WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by 


A. D. INNES, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


MACAULAY.—TWO ESSAYS on WILLIAM PITT, 


EARL of CHATHAM. Edited by A. D, INNES, M.A, 2s. 64. 





NEW VOLUMES. 


BOILEAU.—L’ART POETIQUE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.— CLOUDS. Edited by C. E. 


GRAVES, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


JUVENAL—SATIRES. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Index, by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 5s. 

Extract from Preface.—Perhaps it is reason enough for adding another to 
the many English editions of Juvenal, that all our recent editors have excluded 
the Sixth 8 , the moet brilliant in detail and by far the longest of Juvenal’s 
poems. The nt edition includes 530 lines of this celebrated piece. The 
Second and Ninth Satires, some paragraphs of the Sixth, and a few lines in 
other Satires, are not included in this edition. 

Atheneum.—* One of the best school books which we have seen for some 
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Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1899. 


DUMAS.—LA FORTUNE de d@ARTAGNAN. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Edited by A. R. ROPES, M.A. 
2s. 


SAINTINE.—PICCIOLA. The Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Map, by A. R. ROPES, M.A. 2s, 


MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and 


other Poems, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. FLATHER, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 
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Our Awards for 1898. 


The ‘* Crowned ” Books. 


Tne task of selecting two books of signal merit published 
during 1898 for our annual crowning has proved to be 
more difficult than that which confronted us last year, when 
we awarded one hundred guineas to Mr. Stephen Phillips 
for his volume of poems, and fifty guineas to Mr. Henley 
for his essay on Burns. Our aim is, above all, to encourage: 
to seek for promise, sincerity, and thoroughness in literary 
art rather than to acknowledge fulfilment. After carefully 
weighing various claims, we have decided to divide the 
amount at our disposal into three awards of Fifty Guineas 
each : 


FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Sidney Lee for 4 Life of 
William Shakespeare. 

FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Maurice Hewlett for Zhe 
Forest Lovers. 

‘FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Joseph Conrad for Zales of 


Unrest. 


Mr. Sidney Lee and his “ Life of 
Shakespeare.”’ 


Tue criticism of Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare has mainly 
been directed to a single point, which looms large in the 
public eye. While combating the somewhat beseless—or, 
at least, highly conjectural—theory of the Sonnets which 
the biographer has woven as a heterogeneous patch into 
the main web of his work, there has been some danger of 
forgetting what a real and exceptional achievement this 
work itself constitutes. Our own review was not alto- 
gether free from this reproach, and we are glad to have 
this further opportunity to emphasise our sense of the 
signal service which Mr. Lee by his labours has done to 
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Shakespearian scholarship. The ideal which he has set 
before himself, and which he has in very considerable 
measure realised, may perhaps be best stated in his own 
words. It was “to supply within a brief compass an 
exhaustive and well-arranged statement of the facts of 
Shakespeare’s career, achievements, and reputation, that 
shall reduce conjecture to the smallest dimensions con- 
sistent with coherence, and shall give verifiable references 
to all the original sources of information.” The difficul- 
ties which stood in the way of accomplishing the scheme 
thus modestly sketched are, probably, obvious only to 
the expert. 

Shakespeareology — more, perhaps, than any other 
branch of literary history—is handicapped less even by 
the character of the material with which it has to deal, 
than by the zeal, not always according to discretion, of its 
devotees. Whoso will summarise it and set it in order has 
in the first place to face the formidable bulk of his 
predecessors’ researche . He has to deal with the trans- 
actions of four or five learned societies which occupy 
themselves entirely, or almost entirely, with the subject; 
while at the back of these comes a second array of special 
studies and monographs written in the tongues of all 
peoples, and mostly in German. Secondly, he finds that 
the authors of many of these have been antiquaries of the 
worst type, with a singular capacity for drawing illegi- 
timate inferences from unV erifiable premises, and, generally 
speaking, for illustratin all the fallacies which ever 
entered into the heart of mortal researcher to conceive. 
Thirdly, what the blunderer has not trampled under foot 
has been beset with snares by the forger. The discredited 
inventions of Ireland have by this time disappeared from 
the books. But the more ingenious and no less baneful 
fabrications of Collier, and in a humbler degree of John 
Jordan and George Steevens, still continue to puzzle the 
unwary. Like the fabled upas-tree, which, indeed, was 
one of them, they have shed a poisonous influence over the 
writings of more than a century. Even as late as 1896, no 
less a scholar than Mr. Stopford Brooke solemnly repeats 
the statement that in 1576 the Earl of Leicester’s servants 
built the Blackfriars Theatre. 

And, finally, when you have tackled Germans, anti- 
quaries, and forgers, you have to meet the biggest and 
most terrible giant of all—the guesser. In the past facile 
conjecture has run riot over the whole spacious domain of 
Shakespearian research. Biographer after biographer, 
painting in sentimental or cynical colours, as the case may 
be, has evolved out of his inner consciousness a Shake- 
speare who bears about as much resemblance to the 
Shakespeare of any other as he probably does to the man 
himself. The rose-red Shakespeare of the popular 
preacher, the blackened Shakespeare of the Baconians, 
the metaphysician who “is Germany,” the Nietzschian 
sinner of the realistic school—these are the phantoms which 
beset the way. To curb this license of conjecture, without 
denying its legitimate scope, to strike the line between the 
aridity of a précis of documents and the flamboyance of a 
romance, has probably been the worst of Mr. Lee’s task. 

But through this, as well as the former ordeals, he has 
come felicitously. His book, beyond all others on the 
subject, is sound as to its facts and cautivus as to its 
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inferences: yet it reads easily into the bargain and is not 
lacking in colour. It is honest and shapely work, worthy 
alike of a scholar and a lover of fine letters. For a 
generation to come, it should be a standard authority, the 
indispensable “Life”? for the average man, the habitual 
reference-book even for the student who likes to keep 
Halliwell-Phillips and the other “ sources” on his shelves. 
Mr. Lee has a right to be proud of his achievement, 
coming as it does to crown a long series of Elizabethan 
biographies which he has found time in the midst of his 
more strictly editorial functions to write for the Dictionary 
over whose destinies he presides. No man, as editor or 
writer, has deserved better either of scholars or of the 
reading public as a whole. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett and ‘“‘ The Forest 
Lovers.” 


Mr. Hew tetr has a brave front, and the brave front is not 
too common in English literature. Borrow had it, Whitman 
had it, Stevenson had it. Possessing it, one essays the open 
road with head high and a firm step, glorying in move- 
ment, in the keen air, and the hot sun and the singing birds. 
Hills are nothing, because from their summits so much 
fair world is to be seen. That is Mr. Hewlett’s attitude. 
His two 1898 books—TZhe Forest Lovers and Pan and the 
Young Shepherd—show us a man who believes in living life 
to the full—cleanly, healthily, thoroughly. His young 
shepherd in Pan expresses it : “‘I got up the mountain edge, 
and from the top saw the world stretched out —cornlands 
and forest, the river winding among meadow-flats, and right 
off, like a hem of the sky, the moving sea, with snatches 
of foam, and large ships reaching forward, out-bound. 
And then I thought no more, but my heart leapt to meet 
the wind, and I ran, andI ran. I felt my legs under me, 
I felt the wind buffet me, hit me on the cheek; the sun 
shone, the bees swept past me singing; and I too sang, 
shouted, ‘ World, world, I am coming!’” A man with 
such spirit as this cannot but make good literature. We 
are well aware that Mr. Hewlett’s forms are borrowed, 
that he remembers Malory and others; but he has made 
them his own, has breathed his own life into them, given 
them his own robust gaiety and modernity. 

It is this modernity which helps to make his inventions 
so credible. Isoult and Prosper are moderns in an archaic 
but wondrously fresh world. Neanias and Geron and 
Aglaé are moderns. All think as we do and act as we do; 
and the result is that to put ourselves in their places is so 
simple that no one who has read Mr. Hewlett would feel 
surprised if on a quiet woodland walk a gentle knight 
suddenly appeared, pricking o’er the plain, or a fat bare- 
foot friar trudged merrily before, or a gentle lady called 
for succour from a wayside thicket, or even if, leaning idly 
over a gate, a shagged and blinking god were discerned, 
with eyes like darkling water, and a gnarly tree-bole face, 
and goat’s feet. Mr. Hewlett’s fidelity to the human fact 
has made it all credible. No tapestry-effects for him, no 
low-pulsed, wistful maidens, and pale, melancholy youths. 
His world is a world of vigorous minds and vigorous 
bodies, of blows and laughter, of sunshine and love. Most 
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of the archaists have dealt with vacuums. Mr. Hewlett 
has insisted upon air. It blows through all his pages. 
His people breathe it and are strong: we can see all 
round them. It is partly this return to nature which 
makes him so welcome. For, fantastic as their setting 
may be, and filled with conventional improbabilities, his 
men and women behave as natural men and women would. 
Mr. Hewlett, in short, puts the body in its right place. 

Two more points: his tenderness and his pictorial 
richness. Tenderness belongs to the strong, and Mr. 
Hewlett has it. Some of the passages between Prosper 
and Isoult, Neanias and Aglaé, are of exquisite beauty 
‘‘T am with you, Aglaé,” says the young shepherd to the 
poor dumb earth-daughter; “I will teach you love; aud 
love, they say, is life. Happy love, therefore, is blessed 
life. . . . O Aglaé, will you cry again? Sure, you cannot 
see me for tears. You tremble again, your lips quiver, 
sobs are in your throat. Your head on my shoulder, 
dear: there, that’s happy, that’s happy. Oh, what a 
beating heart! Look now, Aglaé, cry your fill; don’t be 
ashamed—I am not looking at you. I felt a tear on my 
arm; I know your eyes are brimming. Ory, cry, my 
bird, you will be better after. Have no fear. I hold you 
close—side by side: we will be nearer yet—heart to heart 
some day.” ‘That is from Mr. Hewlett’s pastoral, from 
which we quote here, in preference to his romance, for 
the reason that fewer readers know it. But The Forest 
Lovers has such passages too. Particularly rich is Zhe 
Forest Lovers in pictures. We do not want to see it 
illustrated, but an artist would find it filled with material. 
There is, for example, that early-morning scene where 
Isoult, creeping warily from Prosper’s side, steals into the 
heart of the herd of deer and draws milk from one of the 
does: a scene repeated with more detail later in the book. 
But on almost every page there is some vivid little glimpse 
touched in with sure colour, some gem of landscape. 

Here we must stop. Mr. Hewlett is so various and 
vivacious that it would be possible to write much more ; 
but we have so recently dealt with his work that to say 
more would be repetition. It is enough here to have 
drawn attention to certain of his more striking qualities, 
and to remark that he seems to us to stand out among 
the imaginative writers of 1898 as a vital force. 


Mr. Joseph Conrad and ‘“ Tales of 
Unrest.” 


Mr. Conrap, in the five years or so that he has spent on 
land, setting down for our beguilement some of the stories 
that had come to him during his life at sea, has produced 
only four books; but they have been, in the fullest sense 
of the word, written. It might be said that the work of 
no novelist now working gives so much evidence of 
patient elaboration of style, without, however, leaving 
any sense of elaborateness. Mr. Conrad’s art conceals 
art. With the nicest precision of epithet (a precision 
the more remarkable when we recollect that he lived 
so long at sea) Mr. Conrad tells his tales of strong 
men fighting the elements, of emotional crises, of 
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settlers in foreign lands among alien people, by the con- 
flict of the East and the West, of savagery and civilisation. 
This contrast between his own calm and the turbulence of 
his subject-matter lends his work a peculiarly impressive 
character. If his work reminds us of anyone it is 
Turgenev. His aloofness is Turgenev’s. But his poetry, 
his outlook on life, his artistic conscience—these are his 
own. 


Another of Mr. Conrad’s distinguishing qualities that he 


keeps man in his place. _—e has an eye ever vigilant both 
for the transitory persons of his drama and for the per- 
manent forces at their back. He blends human beings and 
nature. The puppet never fills the universe, as with certain 
other novelists. Everything is related and harmonised. 
This comprehensiveness of vision, this amplitude of out- 
look, makes Mr. Conrad more than just a story teller. 
He seems to us to have some of the attributes of the 
Greek tragic dramatists. He has their irony. He sees 
so much at once, and is so conscious of the infinitesimal 
place a man can fill. Hence his work belongs never to 
cheerful literature; it is sombre, melancholy, searching. 
Yet Mr. Conrad is poet too. At thesame time that he is 
aware of man’s shortcomings he is profoundly in love with 
his capacities for grandeur, with his potential nobility. He 
recognises that an emotion may be as beautiful as a night 
of stars, a passion as tremendous as a typhoon. _ 

It is Mr. Conrad’s achievement to have brought the 
East to our very doors, not only its people—others have 
done that conspicuously well—but its feeling, its glamour, 
its beauty and wonder. He is one of the notable literary 
colonists. He has annexed the Malay Peninsula for us, 
With him it is not merely an array of names and ethno- 
logical facts, it is the real transference to paper of some- 
thing of the very heart of the country, the nation, 
described. Here, from ‘ Karain,” in Zales of Unrest, is a 
passage from a picture of a Malayan paradise. The 
writer is observing the land from the sea—looking upon 
it for the first time : 


A torrent wound about like a dropped thread. Clumps 
of fruit-trees marked the villages; slim palms put their 
nodding heads together above the low houses ; dried palm- 
leaf roofs shone afar, like roofs of gold, behind dark 
colonades of tree-trunks ; figures passed vivid and vanish- 
ing; the smoke of fires stood upright above the masses of 
flowering bushes; bamboo fences glittered, running away 
in broken lines between the fields. A sudden cry on the 
shore sounded plaintive in the distance, and ceased 
abruptly, as if stifled in the downpour of sunshine; a puff 
of breeze made a flash of darkness on the smooth water, 
touched our faces, and became forgotten. Nothing moved. 
The sun blazed down into a shadowless hollow of colours 
and stillness. 


This description opens a new world to the untravelled 
reader.. It is the East. And Mr. Conrad’s works have 
many such passages, quietly written, deliberate and 
reserved, yet full of atmosphere and the savour of the land. 
He makes us see it and, what is more, feel it; and, having 
done so, we are—thus familiarised with the conditions— 
in tune for the story, or the incident that is to follow. 
During the year just closed Mr. Conrad has given us 
not only Zales of Unrest, the volume which we crown, but 
also a short story— Youth: a Narrative--which appeared 
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in Blackwood in the summer. Both contributions strengthen 
eur opinion that much is to be expected from him. Youth 
is merely the record of an ill-starred voyage, yet there is 
magic in it. Ina way it is Mr. Conrad’s most humanly 
touching work. We wish to associate Youth with Tales of 
Unrest in this award. 








Spenser’s Tercentenary. 


KinG-strEET, Westminster, will soon be obliterated from 
the map of London. That block of buildings which 
separated it a few weeks ago from Parliament-street is 





EDMUND SPENSER. 
From the Portrait in the Possession of Earl Spencer at Althorpe, 


level with the ground, and it is certain that, in the recon- 
struction which is to follow, King-street will be relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten London thoroughfares. A. sad 
ending, that, for a notable street. In olden days it was 
the only route from Whitehall to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in one of the numerous inns which dotted the 
street in the sixteenth century Edmund Spenser died. 
That was on January 16, 1599, a date which Monday next 
will bring round for the three hundredth time. 

Spenser was starved to death—according to Ben Jonson. 
The legend was believed for many generations, but we 
may celebrate the poet’s tercentenary free of any sombre 
thoughts which credence in such a story would surely 
bring. As Lowell tersely put it, ‘“ Spenser’s misery was 
exaggerated by succeeding poets, who used him to point a 
moral, and from the shelter of his tomb launched many a 
shaft of sarcasm at an unappreciative public.” We know 
now that in the October before his death Spenser had been 
appointed Sheriff of the county of Cork, and that instead 
of being driven out of Ireland by Tyrone’s rebellion he 
came back to London as the special messenger of Sir 
Thomas Norreys, President of Munster. Is it believable 
that such an official of Government, on such an errand, 
would have been allowed literally to starve to death ? 
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Idle, too, is all that talk which speaks of Spenser’s 
death as taking place in an ‘‘ obscure tavern in King- 
street.” It is clear from many old documents that King- 
street was the recognised resort of all special messengers 
to the Court, and there is Stow’s testimony that it was “a 
very great thoroughfare,” and that “for the accommo- 
dation of such as come to town in the terms, here are in 
this street some good inns for their reception.” There 
was a time when any poet dying at all mysteriously was 
made to end his career in an obscure tavern. 

Spenser’s school has been discovered within recent 
years. While investigating the Townley MSS., Mr. R. B. 
Knowles came upon an account-book setting forth the wise 
uses to which the wealth of one Richard Nowell had been 
put, and among the names inscribed there he found that 
of the author of the Fuerte Queene, Further examination 
showed that it was as a scholar of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School Spenser became a sharer in Robert Nowell’s 
bounty, ard that discovery filled in the blank which had 
hitherto existed in the poet’s biography from his birth to 
his going to Cambridge. Having found his school, it 
was easy to identify Spenser’s schoolmaster in the person 
of Dr. Richard Mulcaster, who had charge of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School for many years from its foundation in 1561. 
And a notable master he must have been if we may credit 
Andrew Fuller’s characteristic picture of his methods of 
tuition : 

In a morning he would exactly and plainly construe and 
parse the lesson to his scholars; which done, he slept his 
hour (custom made him critical to proportion it) in his 
desk in the school, but woe be to the scholar that slept the 
while. Awaking, he heard them accurately ; and Atropos 
might be persuaded to pity as soon as he to pardon, where 
he found just fault. The prayers of cockering mothers 
prevailed with him as much as the requests of indulgent 
fathers, rather increasing than mitigating his severity on 
their offending children; but his sharpness was the 
better endured because impartial; and many excellent 
scholars were bred under him. 


No authority has ever judged the question of Spenser’s 
portrait in a satisfactory manner. That which has usually 
been selected for engraving is known as the Lord Chester- 
field portrait, while the photograph given herewith was 
taken from the oil painting in the possession of Earl 
Spencer. These two may be regarded as representative of 
the different classes of Spenser portraits, and it may be 
said at once that the types are utterly beyond reconcilia- 
tion. As there is nothing of vraisemblance about the Lord 
Chesterfield type, we are driven to the Althorp type of 
necessity. Earl Spencer’s portrait is a copy by Sir Henry 
Raeburn of the original at Dupplin Castle. Towards the 
close of the last century there died at Mallow a lineal 
descendant of the poet, and he was credited with the 
possession of an original portrait of Spenser. Of that 
canvas, however, nothing is known. But a guess may be 
hazarded. It is believed that Mr. Aubrey Harcourt, of 
Nuneham Courtney, has an original portrait of Spenser, 
and it may be that that is the ore formerly at Mallow. 
In any case, the question of the poet’s likeness offers a 
capital subject for some student willing to be rewarded 
with small returns for an infinite amount of trouble. 

According to some family papers recently brought to 
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light by the Historical MSS. Commission, there was an 
Edmund Spenser living in Ireland in the middle of the 
last century, and in one of his letters he expressed the 
conviction that if 

__- ___—_s_=srihecould be brought 
at iy to the notice of the 





ASE | Duke of Marl- 
=| borough his Grace 
| would procure him 
some employment 
‘¢ on account of my 
family, and in con- 
sideration of my 
being descended 
from the famous 
poet of this name.” 
That scheme not 
prospering, Ed- 
mund Spenser pro- 
posed to edit his 
great ancestor's 
works, and actually 
prepared a speci- 
men page and a 
receipt form for 
subscribers. A year 
later someone 
ae writes: “ Pray, 
SS what has become of 
Mr. Spenser? Will 
he or will he not go 
on with the publi- 
cation of Spenser’s works? I am much teased by such 
subscribers as I got him, to return the money, which I 
have promised soon to do unless he immediately proceeds.” 
Edmund Spenser, edited by Edmund Spenser, is still un- 
known to English literature. 
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Books One Does Not Reaa 


“Doxs anyone read Rasselas to-day?” the Acapemy asks 
in noticing the new edition of that preposterous romance. 
I am quite sure that nobody does. It is mercifully brief ; 
but it is not quite the sort of book one would take upon a 
fishing excursion or a honeymoon, nor is it to be supposed 
that it is to be found in the library of the Emperor 
Menelek, although the absurd hero purports to have been 
a prince of Abyssinia. Most men of letters, perhaps, read 
or try to read it once in their lives—usually during that 
early stage of their pilgrimage when they have not yet 
learned what an uncommon amount of rubbish is contained 
in books once reputed classical. As to the man in the 
street, he has probably never heard of it—and his state is 
the more gracious. For the sake of the Vincent Press I 
may hope, however, that there are a few amateurs who will 
buy their book, if only for the sake of the white vellum 
binding and the sage-green ribbons and the amiable eccen- 
tricities of its typographical arrangement. They will not 
buy it for the sake of its contents, unless they should be 
consumed with curiosity, in which ease the usual punish- 
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ment of that original sin will not delay to fall upon 
them. 

But Rasselas is only one of the many books which, by 
convention, we call classical, although they are very poor 
stuff. I do not suppese anybody will resent my describing 
Dr. Johnson’s little book as mere pompous nonsense ; but 
is the Vicar of Wakefield much better? As it chanced, I 
never read the adventures of Dr. Primrose and his family 
until I had reached years of some maturity; and I shall 
never read them again. It is beyond measure astonishing 
to me that a great deal of Goldsmith’s reputation should be 
supposed to rest upon this over-rated book. I admit that 
it contains a few good phrases, but as a story it is simply 
silly andinane. When I turn over its leaves to refresh my 
memory I am reminded irresistibly that, even to an indulgent 
friend in the flesh, he seemed to ‘‘ write like an angel and 
talk like pocr Poll.” Some of Goldsmith’s talk, one would 
suppose, got into the Vicar of Wakefield. Its fatuous 
tediousnes, makes one impatient, and one falls to wonder- 
ing how such a man could write such trash. Were we not, 
in literature as in all things else, the slaves of shibboleth, 
we should long ago have rated the book at its true value. 
We have, perhaps, been blinded to some extent by the 
personality of Goldsmith, so engaging and helpless, so full 
of sweet and manly childishness. It is the childishness, I 
fear, that is in the Vicar. , 

Let me wind up with a mere impostor. Neither the 
rampageous Doctor nor the gentle “Goldy” was an im- 
postor; and they will both live as long as literature, 
although not on the strength of their prose fiction, I should 
hope. But what of Sainte-Beuve? Was there ever a 
reputation so little deserved? I declare that there is not 
a page in the Causertes du Lundi which might not 
have been written by any journalist of average accom- 
plishment. We are always deploring that the “gay 
science ”’ of criticism has fallen upon evil days; but there 
are a dozen papers published in London which print every 
week criticism quite as keen, as luminous, as original, 
and as brilliantly expressed as anything that Sainte- 
Beuve ever wrote. It may be, perhaps, another case of 
‘* all can raise the flower now, for all have got the seed’; 
and my appreciation of Sainte-Beuve may fail for the 
same reason that Sketches by Boz strikes me as cheap and 
journalistic. But if that be so, if we really have bettered 
the teaching of our masters, why not realise the truth, 
and cease to bestow extravagant praise upon work which 
is no better than many living men are doing simply 
because John Doe was the first to do it? Render unto 
Doe the things that are his due; but let us recognise 
that, although we reverence him as a devancier, his place 
is a museum, and not the living stage of literature. 

J. P. B. 





[ Yet Rasselas still has friends. While the bold J. P. B. 
was inditing his letter, another correspondent, J.J. P., was 
composing the little note that follows, which reached us 
by the same post. | 

‘““As to ‘anyone reading Rasselas to-day,’ may I 
answer—‘I do’? I am re-reading it slowly this very day, 
so as not to get through it too soon. Yes, and witha 


mingled keen and restful enjoyment; not as a hill-top, or 
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an hysterical screecher, nor even, perhaps, as much of a 
tale, and yet as one of the most beautiful works of fiction 
and most perfect pieces of gracious and stately wisdom in 
existence. No doubt many another ‘one’ will say the 
same, and greatly rejoice in the white vellum with sage- 
green ribbons. And let those who haven’t, forthwith 
begin.” 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue “ Duke Algernon ” of Northumberland died a devout 
Irvingite, and his faith is shared by Duke Henry, who, at 
the mature age of fifty-five, succeeds him. At Alnwick 
the Duke had his private chapel, and many Londoners 
must be aware of the beautiful Catholic Apostolic Church 
more within their reach at Albury, the duke’s Surrey 
home. In his appointments to the livings in his gift, the 
Duke was able to give scope to many of his most cherished 
convictions ; for you can be very much enamoured of 
Irvingism, and yet remain in communion with the Church 
of England. So far as Irvingism was a mere reaction 
against the barer forms of Protestantism, it has, perhaps, 
lost one of its mainsprings. Born in the bosom of Presby- 
terianism, before the days of ‘‘ the Catholic revival” even 
in Anglicanism, it was at that time an amazing apparition, 
not to Irving’s friend, Carlyle, only, but even to orthodox 
Church-of-England men. Many things have happened since 
then, and Anglican churches in great number rival in 
ritual and in symbolism the beautiful church in Gordon- 
square, which is not easily distinguished from a Roman 
Catholic sanctuary. 


Once upon a time, in the early seventies, when the 
present Duke was a young man, he himself was 
hardly able to distinguish between Gordon-square and 
Farm-street; and a long voyage was prescribed as tho 
cure—an effectual one it seems—against the mental 
travels towards Rome. The new Earl Percy, too, is a 
great wanderer away from his South Kensington seat in 
Parliament. He, too, is of the Irvingites immovably ; 
though one of his greatest friends and his fellow-traveller 
in the East, Lord Encombe, has recently joined the Roman 
Church. Little is heard now of “the gift of tongues” or 
of those other mystical manifestations which seem to link 
together in some ways the temperaments of Savonarola and 
Edward Irving; but deep, abiding, and controlling has 
been the influence of the humbly-born Scottish preacher 
on the lives, first of a rich banker, Henry Drummond, 
then on his daughter, and through her on her husband, 
the Duke who has just been gathered to his fathers in 
Westminster Abbey, on her son, the Duke who now reigns, 
and on the Duke to be. This sort of uplifting unworldli- 
ness has many illustrations in modern life. They are not 
proclaimed and canvassed as are the failures and deteriora- 
tions and falls. And that is as it should be. For it proves 
that man’s natural and normal condition is goodness, and 
that the departure from it is the ‘‘ news” that is to be 
noised abroad. 

THe new judge, Sir T. T. Bucknill, had a tumble 
the other day in the hunting-field; and there is a general 
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feeling in the profession that the horse he rode committed 
a gross contempt by anticipating the Court of Appeal in 
reversing him, 


Mr. Lecxy, who is as personal as you like on some 
occasions, devetes several paragraphs of history to the eye 
of Mr. Gladstone. The eye—or the eyelid either—is a 
dangerous thing to write about. You are sure to be 
wrong if you do, as when Procter calls Coleridge’s eyes 
grey and Carlyle calls them brown, or when Rossetti’s eyes 
are described in a catalogue of colours by his different 
friends, or when Matthew Arnold says Charlotte 
Bronté’s eyes were grey, though she herself calls them 
green, and Mrs. Gaskell pronounces them to be a 
reddish hazel. Not all his contemporaries, then, will 
agree with Mr. Lecky that Gladstone had “a bird- 
of-prey eye, fierce, luminous, and restless.” Bacon’s 
eye, Aubrey tells us, was like a viper’s, and some have 
said the same of Gladstone’s. Others talk of the wolf, 
and yet others of the lamb. Amid so many contra- 
dictory impressions, one need not hesitate to add one’s 
own. In talking of anything that excited him, and par- 
ticularly in any allusions to the great misfortunes— or, 
most of all, the madness—of others, Gladstone did, un- 
doubtedly, show a wild eye. It was the eye of the bird 
of prey, perhaps; but the bird of prey was the eagle, who 
soars as well as devours. To walk past the cages of the 
eagles at the Zoo is to recall Gladstone’s eye over and over 
again. But you recall it also, and equally, in the eyes of 
a row of adoring saints in one of the masterpieces of the 
Venetian school in the National Gallery. 


Porte in New York are said to have been surprised 
the other night by the number of persons who came in 
motor-cars to a great entertainment. But the New 
Yorker is nothing if not practical, and he has discovered 
that the motor-car has a real mission to replace horses 
that may be kept waiting for hours in the streets in 
inclement weather. 


So many uncandid things are said and done that some 
men are perforce cynical without cause. That is why 
some mystery has been imagined to lurk behind the 
suicide of Count F. Karolyi, and ‘the usual verdict” of 
temporary insanity has been received in some quarters 
with a tongue in the cheek. But ill-health and the 
depression following on influenza were, in fact, the only 
motives to which his death, at the age of twenty-five, was 
assigned, not only by the jury, but by his intimate 
friends. This is so much the case thatthe Roman Catholic 
Church, which is known to deprive wilful suicides of 
“religious burial,” sent her emissary in the person of a 
priest of the Jesuit Church in Farm - street to read the 
office of the dead over the body of the young diplomat 
in his rooms in Piccadilly. 





Tue Empress Frederic, in common with most people 
who have suffered great losses, has a horror of partings; 
and in saying good-bye to the Queen this week, after her 
long visit to England, her feelings can easily be divined. 
Nor is the separation a less mournful one to the Queen. 
There are always in large families one or two children, 
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with whom parents deal almost on the equality of con- 
temporaries. Among the Queen’s sons, it was the Duke of 
Albany in whom she found what might almost be called a 
confidant. The loss his death was to her has never been 
made good; none ot her other sons has taken his place, 
and her meetings with them are few and far between, 
Among her daughters, the Empress Frederic, especially in 
the last decade, has been on particularly confidential terms 
of friendship with her mother, as confidential, for instance, 
as those existing between her Majesty and the Empress 
Eugénie; and the long stay made in England by her eldest 
daughter has now so accustomed the Queen to her society 
that she is not likely to remain long an absentee. When- 
ever she returns, England will welcome her “ Princess 
Royal” back again. 





Lapy Burizr, who gives up Dover Castle almost 
immediately to Major-General Rundle, will stay in town 
until she sails to Capetown on the Carisbrook Castle. 
Mme. Albani will also be on bogrd. 


Lapy Hermione Biackwoop, who is about to enter a 
London hospital as a nurse, is the inheritor of some of the 
beauty for which her grandmother and her great-aunts 
were famous. For some time her family opposed her 
wish to go into the wards ; and they finally consented only 
on the condition that the hospital should be a children’s 
one. 








Things Seen. 


Casualty. 


Tue shops exhibited luxuries from all the ends of the 
earth, and, in the fine frosty afternoon, hundreds of people 
who had more than they needed, walked or drove up and 
down the busy and fashionable street in search of some- 
thing, anything, which they did not already possess. It 
was a beautiful sight for the sandwich men. 

The entrance to the picture-gallery was full of footmen 
waiting for their masters to leave the private view; new 
carriages continually arrived before the portico, and a 
constant procession across the pavement of exquisitely- 
attired women and attentive men interfered seriously 
with the foot traffic. A little higher up the street was a 
crowd bending over a particular part of the gutter. I 
edged my way in, and saw, amid the forest of legs, a con- 
siderable pool of blood. No one spoke; we merely stared 
at the blood, stared and stared: that contented us. 

I turned back to the gallery entrance, for I also was 
going to the private view. A young woman came forth, 
tall, imperious, young, beautiful. She was dressed in 
fawn cloth, with opulent furs, and a violet toque; her 
muff hung at her waist from a thin gold chain. She 
glanced round in search of her footman and her carriage. 
Immediately a carriage swept rather loosely to the edge of 
the pavement. The footman was driving; there was no 
one else on the box ; and the horses were excited. 

The footman flushed as the woman approached him. 
He bent down to her, one eye on the animals and the other 
timidly upon her. 
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‘Where is Jepson?” she asked, with cold annoy- 
ance. 

“Tf you please, m’lady, there’s been an accident! Just 
after you went into the gallery the horses swerved—they 
were frightened at a ’bus horse which had fell down—and 
Jepson was thrown off on to the pavement, on his head, 
m’lady, very peculiar-—— ” 

“Where is Jepson ?” 

‘Police took him to the hospital, m’lady.” 

** What hospital?” 

‘*T don’t know, m’lady.” 

The woman bit her lip. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“No, m’lady; but he’s lost a sight of blood.” 

With a movement of the elbow, almost imperceptible, 
the footman indicated the pool of blood. 

The woman looked, and looked back. She was abso- 
lutely calm. 

“Can I trust you to manage the horses?” 

“ Yes, m’lady.” 

‘* You’re sure ?”’ 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

“ Home, then.” 

She entered the carriage. The footman seemed relieved. 
Gathering the reins up tight, he clicked to Jepson’s horses 
and drove away, trying not to look self-conscious, and 
failing in the attempt. 


The Mail Train, 


Darkness had slowly come over the earth; the stars 
twinkled more brightly overhead. It was very still and 
quiet as I came down the hillside to the plain. The path 
led me to a level crossing; I leaned on the gate and 
watched the unerring metal lines. Their strong soul 
subdued me strangely. Along the lonely miles, by the 
unbroken contact of metallic substance, was carried to 
them the knowledge of a moving line of carriages. Their 
easy ability calmly awaited the carrying out of their duty 
to the distant but approaching ponderous mass. And I— 
poor mortal—but faintly understood their expectant thrill. 

Far away in the gloom of the night a whistle screamed, 
and the sound came to me gently, telling of the approach- 
ing train. A few seconds of impatient delay, a beaded 
line of lights trailing across the plain, and then the stern, 
red eye appeared at the head of the track and bore down 
on us swiftly. A second more, the rails clinched and lay 
there bravely as the pulsating mass of living iron shook 
past me with its thunder and fire. The lesser things 
making up the train followed unquestioningly, the tame 
lights within them flitting by rapidly, showing for an 
instant travellers within, unconscicus of any watching 
eye. On, round the curve, the carriages rolled with mes- 
meric obedience in the track of their hoarse conqueror. 
The receding end showed a quiet green lamp leaning low 
in grateful thanks to the faithful metal rails. An absurd 
enthusiasm swept over me. I sprang on to the gate and 


bared my head. A tremor passed through my frame. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Mail,” I shouted in a ringing voice. 
The hill in the darkness behind sent back a faint echo: 
‘“* Her Majesty’s Mail.” 
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Bilked. 


A ruvump, a prolonged creaking, and the two vehicles were 
securely locked—a hansom and a flaming post-office van ; 
and the drivers were at once engaged in controversy. The 
crowd settled itself in the seat of judgment, as isits wont. I 
stood upon the pavement of Charing Oross-road and casually 
watched. Then from the held-up hansom clambered the 
minute figure of a grizzled woman, and ina nimble moment 
was close to me upon the side-walk. There she stood and 
watched the altercation. The hansom was presently dis- 
entangled, and the driver, still hurling hard words over his 
shoulder, suddenly whipped up hishorse. In a moment he 
had resumed his place in the line of northward traffic, and 
a dozen wheeled things divided him from his trembling 
fare. Once she whispered ‘‘ Hi!” and then she became 
resigned. I attempted to reinforce her timid hail, but it 
was a time of catarrh with me. Meanwhile No. 37,564 
was—with a portmanteau, a box, and an umbrella— 
hastening earnestly towards Highgate. 








Drama. 
A Cold Hash of Robertson. 


Vicror Hvao once said: ‘‘ Il ne faut pas revoir les femmes 
qu’on a aimées dans sa jeunesse; elles sont bien laides, 
bien edentées, bien ridicules.” With equal point one may 
say the same of plays. In both cases there are exceptions, 
but’ they are rare. Of the Robertson group of plays, 
epoch-making in their day, only ‘‘ Caste” retains any 
genuine vitality. That may live as long as Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘‘Money.” But ‘‘School” is one of those 
destined to be laid on that upper shelf where the dust 
is never disturbed. Mr. John Hare has revived it at the 
Globe; but it is hardly a revival—it is rather a galvani- 
sation of the old comedy into life. Perhaps it would have 
been better for Robertson’s reputation had this minor 
work of his been allowed to rest in oblivion or to survive 
only in the memory of sentimental playgoers who assisted 
at the Comedy Renaissance effected by the Bancrofts in 
the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre thirty years ago. That 
“School” is a minor work of its author’s may be disputed, 
by virtue of the cogent test of the box-office returns. We 
have Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft’s word for it in their 
Reminiscences that it drew more money in its own day than 
“Caste.” But for that there were special reasons. The 
enterprise of the Bancrofts was growing in popularity ; 
and in Naomi Tighe, the pert and frolicsome schoolgirl, 
Lady—then Mrs.—Bancroft found a part after her own 
heart. My theatrical recollections do not go as far back as 
the production of ‘‘ School,” but by all accounts Naomi 
Tighe was the idol of the town, and, knowing Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s arch and fascinating manner, one can readily 
picture what her performance must have been. As for the 
merits of the play itself, it is certainly difficult for 
the younger generation who visit the Globe to realise that 
they are in presence of a reputed masierpiece. They 
sat through the first night stolidly and blankly wondering 
where the wit and the sparkle, the graphic characterisation, 
above all, the wonderful naturalism of Robertson were 
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coming in; and I fancy the veterans, the old brigade, 
laudatores temporis acti, were in pretty much the same case. 
They were like the German baker described by Hawthorne, 
who found in England a very respectable Fatherland, but 
who for thirty years cherished the memory of his beloved 
Saxony as a still more desirable home, until in an evil 
moment he returned there and was dillusionised. Sentiment 
counts for much in the reverence which has hedged in the 
Robertsonian tradition, and a revival like that of Saturday 
night blows sentiment to the winds. If you have an ideal, 
it is better not to bring it down into the market-place for 
the thoughtless crowd to scoff at. 


Besides the Naomi Tighe of Mrs. Bancroft, one of the 
popular features of “‘School” was the Beau Farintosh of 
Mr. John Hare, then as now, professedly speaking, an 
‘‘old man.” As there is no other member of the original 
cast to take a part with him, it is probably for the sake 
of his Beau Farintosh that Mr. Hare undertakes this 
revival. Alas! time has been no kinder to Beau Farintosh 
than to the piece generally. Not that Mr. Hare does not 
play it with all his old skill; he probably does. But this 
elderly buck, dyed and painted, is no living, breathing 
personage at all; he is a hideous scarecrow—a thing of 
shreds and patches, a simulacrum which the actor shakes 
to look like life. One cannot for a moment believe in the 
reality of Beau Farintosh. Mr. Hare has within our own 
time given us much better work than this—in “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” for instance, which will go down in the 
annals without one-twentieth part of the lustre of “‘ School,” 
though both are adaptations. Where, then, are we “to 
look for the wonderful naturalness of ‘‘ School,” which it 
is said helped so materially to break down the inflated 
methods of an earlier day? I confess I see it nowhere 
except in the love scene in the moonlight, where Lord 
Beaufoy and Bella do their flirting over the milk jug. 
A pretty sentiment pervades this episode; but the milk 
jug is not new, it played a part in “Caste,” where also, 
it will be remembered, the stiff and severely aristocratic 
Captain Hawtree boils the kettle for tea, and such 
devices easily lose their freshness. In the general 
scheme of the play convention is pushed to the 
extreme. The serious pair of lovers is balanced by 
a comic pair; and in the end not only is the poor 
governess-pupil, the school drudge, married to a noble 
lord, but she proves to be the long-lost child of Beau 
Farintosh himself, who, in the last act, is stripped of his 
cosmetics, in order to be able to give her a paternal bless- 
ing. In fact, “School” is avowedly founded upon the 
fairy tale of ‘ Cinderella” (through the German), and 
from the eagerness with which snatches of that tale are 
listened to, one gathers that the big girls at Dr. and Mrs. 
Suteliffe’s academy are making their acquaintance with 
the classic fable for the first time. Mr. Frank Gillmore 
and Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis—a young actress of rare 
promise—play the serious lovers very prettily; they do 
much, indeed, to redeem the artificiality of the piece. It is 
less easy to accept the Naomi Tighe of Miss Harvey, and 
the Jack Pointz of Mr. F. Kerr; Miss Harvey is alert and 
vivacious, but she does not look the schoolgirl well ; while 
her lover, in Mr. Kerr’s hands, degenerates into a modern 
“‘bounder,” ill-mannered to the point of vulgarity, 
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though manifestly intended to be a gentleman—“ one 
the Pointz’s of ——shire.” Perhaps “ School” suffers,a 
little from its modern acting. It enjoyed an ideal cast in 
the old days, and its champions say it is essentially an 
actors’ play. As a relic, it is worth seeing. 

Mr. W. 8. Penley, the creator of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” 
reappears at length in a new farce at the Royalty, playing 
the part of a quaint and eccentric nobleman who, returning 
to his ancestral estate after thirty years’ absence (are there 
such noblemen ?), is mistaken by his own relatives for 
half-a-dozen different people in turn. The piece will not 
advance Mr. Penley’s reputation, but it may help to 
prevent his being forgotten. 

J. F. N, 





Correspondence. 
Rejected Addresses. 


Srr,—I had sent in the course of six recent months no 
fewer than seven contributions to a well-known weekly 
paper, all dated from my home at Nunhead. None were 
accepted, although they seem to me to have conformed to 
every requirement. A few weeks ago I removed to one of 
the Inns. Oddly enough, all my articles dated thence 
are being accepted readily. This has led me to wonder 
whether it may not be a@ piece of wisdom in suburban 
writers to use a central address, thus converting their 
Tooting or Harringay geese into Gray’s-inn or Adelphi 
Chambers’ swans.—I am, &c., H. H. G. 


‘Hubert Ellis” and ‘‘ F. Davenant.” 


Str, — Happening to have a number of volumes of 
Beeton’s Boy’s Own Annuals, I looked up Hubert Ellis, 
which begins the volume for 1865. In the last paragraph 
of the introduction the author says of the wording of the 
second part of the title: 


It may be as well to state that the editor has 
authority for wording it as he has done, in the title of 
one of Wiclif’s books, written about the date at which this 
story begins. The book is called ‘‘ Wyckliffe’s Wycket, 
whyche he made in Kyng Ricard’s days the second. A . 
verye brefe diffinition of the wordes ‘Hoc est corpus 
meum.’ ” 


In the volume for 1868 appear two plates of contributors’ 
portraits, accompanied by short notices. Francis Davenant 
appears on Plate 1, and the notice runs as follows: 


Francis DAVENANT (a nom-de-plume) is a barrister who 
may one of these days sit on the wool-sack and feed on 
seals. A shrewd, clever lawyer, but not to be tied down 
with red tape to nisi prius precedents. He has a facile 
pen, and can conjure up the heroes of Old England with 
extraordinary power—witness his stories from history in 
the Boy’s Own Magazine. ... A series of papers on the 
Bench and Bar, from the pen of F. Davenant, have 
appeared in London Society. 


If you desire to see the portrait, I will send you the volume 
containing it with pleasure.—I am, &c., 


Baildon, Yorks. O. Finrn, 
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Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 14. 


SoME very interesting answera have been received in response to 
last week's question, f.r the suggestion of which we are indebted 
to ‘M.C. E.” Four words were perhaps too many to ask. Several 
persons give one excellent neologue and three indifferent ones. A 


few give two good examples. No one has sent in an ideal list of - 


four words, but Mrs. H. M. Bayne, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Black- 
heath Hill, S.E, mentions three words that seem to us worthy 
enough to entitle her to the prize. We have therefore sent her 
a cheque for a guinea. This is Mrs, Bayne’s list : 


Roofer; A letter written after staying with a friend, to 
express your gratitude for the time spent under his hospitable 
roof. 

Crotion; An occurrence which enables you to “crow” 
over another person. It is the noun corresponding to Mr. 
Kipling’s interjections, “ Gloats, gloats and fids |” 

Blucdomer ; One who declines to go to church, because, he 
says, he worships God more easily “ under the blue dome” of 
heaven. 

Ralmyanns : Originally “baby” for Parmesan biscuits ; 
aud hence, any treasure trove between meals. 


“Roofer” and “Bluedomer” are two words that are really 
needed, and “Crotion’’ is also happy. One of the happiest words 
yielded by the competition is Penandincompoop—A stupid writer— 
sent by A.T.de M. Some competitors went astray by including 
words which bave pasted into current. use, whereas we par- 
ticularly desixed original and private terms. We find squish, 
piffe and piffling, churchiosity, guffin, disremember, and boresome 
—to name no others. Most people know these, and hence they 
do not really count. 


A selection of good words follows : 


Toffy-spanker : The type of English squire who wears a New- 
market coat with large buttons and cuts a figure at Goodwood. 
[A. N., London. } 
Massics : Opposed to classics. [E. C., Hull.} 
Archeolibird: A term applied to an archeologist who looks the 
part. [J. R. M, M., Glasgow. ] 
Flopulent : One's adipose aunt’s method of sitting or reclining, 
[W. F. W., London. } 
Glug : A greasy mud peculiar to the streets of large cities, 
[A L. 8., Kensington. | 
Snumble ; Expressive of the sensation produced on the nose by 
drinking effervescent liquors. ‘It makes me snumble,” said a little 
boy, as he drank some sparkling lemonade, [E. L., Highgate. } 
Whifflement : Object of small importance. [M. Z. H., Chelsea. } 
Quinnydingles : Irrelevancies and trivialities. 
[F. E. A., Manchester. } 
Sinequanonymous: Most essential. (L. Sine gud non, an indis- 
pensable condition.) [A. T. de M., London. } 
Twink: A testy person full of kinks and cranks. 
Conflumption : Muddle, catastrophe. [J. G@, Kensington. } 
Tilge [ Portmanteau Word = Tea Bilge]: Decoction of tea which 
has stood too long, whether warm or cold. 
Soreel, verb intr.: To feel the sensation produced by hearing a 
knife-edge squeal on a plate. , [T. B. D., Bridgwater. } 
Incompoop : The Income Tax assessor. [W. A. L., Highgate.] 
Smarmy : Saying treacly things which do not sound genuine. 
Scrungle: The feeling of hearing a slate pencil squeaked ona 
slate. [B. R. L., Brighton. } 
Grost Office: A convenient word to designate the post office at 
the grocer’s shop. 
Gluay: An adjective denoting the quality that is not quite 
oily, or creamy, or glutinous, but something of each. 
[L. E., Budleigh Salterton. | 
Puffaboo: A train. 
Pantaboo ; A steamer, 


[ W. P., Chelmsford. ] 





MESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 


By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
In rei art linen, gilt lettering. 1s 6d. 





Is, 6d. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. 
By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand 


Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New 
Zealand. 


Large 8vo (8} by 53). With Maps (including specially constructed Map to 
illustrate the Mepri Wars), many Illustrations aah Portraits, aud Ornamental 
Devices from Maori Designs. 


Price 6s. net. 


The Atheneum says :— Beautifully got-up and illustrated......Among the 
merits is a remarkably tine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 
Literature says: —‘* New Zealand at last possesses a histyry that is nota 
dry chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation ot the actual 
life of the colony, by one who in the past has ae and we hope in the 
future has still to play, no inconsiderable part ia its history.”* 

The Laily News says: ‘‘In all the very considerable literature dealing 
with these wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacitie, we know no 
single volume which is so emmently readable or so likely to be useful in 
creating an interest in them.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ In ‘ The Long White Clou’’ he bas given us 
what is out and away the best book on New +--+... is work must rank 
= = oa graphic description of the varied. and magnificent scenery of New 

e ’ 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND 
ART OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 7s. 6d. 


Tue Bisxor or DurHam writes :—“I read the first edition with very great 
interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to 
friends as (1n my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning."’ 

Literavure says: ‘It is sound, sympathetic, and readabie.”’ 

The Record says :—“ It is marked by real insight, and may with confidence 
be recommended to those who want help in arranging in their own minds a 
more clear idea of his philosophy.” 





THE NEW ENGLISH SER!5S. 
I.—THE TEMPLE READER. 


Illustrated, 
NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 
ls. 6d. 300 pp., bound in cloth. Is, 6d, 
Edited by E. E, SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. EDWAKD DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D, 


The Temple Reader contains selections from Addison, Bacon, Blake, 
Charlotte Bronté, Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, 
Dante, Defoe, Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, 
Herrick, Homer, Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Loogteliow, Malory,’ George 
Meredith, Milton, Montaigne, Pliny, uincey, Ruskin, Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Sidney, Sterue, Swift, Tnoreau, Jeremy Taylor, Whitman, 
Wordsworth, Xenophon, and others; also from Various Books of the Bible, 
the “* Norse Kdda,”’ ** Beowulf,” “‘ The Song of Roland,” ** The Vols Saga,”’ 
and the “Arabian Nights.” With Diustrations from the works of Michael, 
angelo, Guido Reni, “ Piaturicchio,” Aart Van der Neer, J. M. W. Turner, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and others. 

oo Professor F. Yorx Powr.t writes :—“‘ It is excellent, and the best that I 
ve seen.” 

Professor C. H. Hzrrorp writes :—‘‘ The idea is an excellent one, and has 
not been carried out with equal boldness, or with equal firmness in the pursuit 
of classical quality, in any ovher book known to me,”” 


IIL—SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Edited by E. E, SPEIGAT, B.A, 
With an Introduction by Dr. EDWARD CAIRD, Master of Balliol College. 
Price 6d..net. [Ready Jan: 14th, 


IIL—THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.O.LE., LL.D, 
Illustrated from Ancient Greek Pictures, 


Price 10d. net, (Jan, 21st. 





Further announcements regarding THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES 
will be made. later, Hatt 





London; HORACE MARSHALL & dON, 
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Snoodle pip : A dullhead or stupid. [I, V., Bristol. ] 
To tell agood yarn which si non e vero e beno trovato 
[S. C. N. G., Temple } 
Answers received also from: J. H., St. Ives; H. A. B., Whit- 
church ; E. C., Rochester; R. K. R., Glasgow; J. 8. 8, Clapham ; 
J. &., Newcastle; Miers B., Ascot; 8. C., London; A. F. M. M, 
London ; F. B., Gravesend ; W. A. T., Disley ; 8. A. B., Roxburgh ; 
N. H., London; E. W. H., Ledbury; F. H. J, Stockport; E.T.S, 
Wandsworth ; D. S., London; R. M. H., Oxford; F. M., London ; 
A.E.0C., Brighton ; W. M., Glasgow ; Mrs. F., Bagshot ; and E. E. K., 
Redcar, 


Bontrovise : 


Competition No 15. 


Some yeara ago Mr. Birrell presented five pounds’ worth of books 
to the Cowdenheath Institute. From his list of about forty the 
Westminster Gazette extracts the following twenty-eight works, 
remarking that they form a set which it would be hard to beat :— 
Politics: Burke’s Selected Works, Bright’s Speeches, Bagehot’s The 
English Constituti n. Biography and History : Lockhart’s Lives 
of Scott and Burns, Boswell's Johnson, Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, 
French Revolution, Past and Present, Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
and Macaulay's History. Poetry: Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, 
Scott, Wordsworth (Mr. Morley’s edition), and The Golden Treasury 
of Song. Fiction : Six of Scott’s novels ; Don Quiaute, The Pilgrim's 
Progress. Miscellaneous: Essays of Elia, Selections from William 
Hazlitt, and Hugh Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters. We 
ask now for another “ best” list of twenty-eight books, supplemen- 
tary to Mr. Birrell's, for a small public institute. The selection 
must be made on similar lines—that is to say, it must follow 
the above divisions, Politics, Biography, and so on, but not 
necessarily in exactly the same proportions. To the competitor 
who supplies the best list a cheque for one guinea will be sent. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The AcADEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, January 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 76. 


*.* Owing to the exceptional pressure on our space, the 
“* Academy ”’ Bureau is held over. 





Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, January 12. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Nicoll (W. R.), The Bapositor. Vol. VILL, .......c.csccccccssseseeseeseeees (Hodder) 7/6 
Picard (Abbé L.), Christianity or Agnosticism ...... soveeeeee(Bands) Net 12/6 
Green (8. G.), The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom. 
(Macmillan) 
Hastie (W.), Theology as Science (MacLehose & Sons) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), The American Revolution 
Greene (E. B.), The Provincial Governor ...............-+ 
Stone-(J. M.), Eleanor Leslie 
Horne (C. 8.), What We Owe to the Puritans ..............+ 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 
Willard (A, R.), History of Modern Italian Art (Longmans) Net 18/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Lawson (J. M.), A Text-Book of Botany 
Hewett (K. M.), Freyteg’s Die Verlorene Handschift ... 
Dilworth (W. J.), A New Sequel to Euclid 


NEW EDITIONS, 

Tytler (S.), The American Cousins (Digby, Long & Co.) 2/6 
Barrie (J. M.), Auld Licht Idylls, Illustrated ........./Hodder & Stoughton) 
Maclaren (I.), Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and The Days of Auld Lang 

Syne. Illustrated... wenees acs ae & Stoughton) Each 6/0 
Streeter (E. W.), Precious ‘Btones ond Gems usuatnene aneibinbendeecksehenneeied (Bell) 15/0 
Fox-Davies ‘A. C.), Armorial Families 
Johnston (T. B.) and Robertson (J. A.), Historical Geography of the Clans 

of Scotland. Edited by W. K. Dickson soseseeesss(W, & A, K. Johnston) 


... (Longmans) 7/6 
‘(art and Book Co.) 7/6 
...(Marshall) 1/0 


14 January, 1899. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Montgomerie-Fleming (J. B.), Desultory Notes on Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary . .. (Hodge & Co.) 
Giddings (F. H.), Elements of Sociology ans ..(Macaillan) 6/0 
Gudeman (A.), Latin Literature of the Empire (2 vain). “Vol. L 
(Harper Bros.) 
Thomas (Mr. W.), Merry Soffolk . e438 ..(Jarrold) 1/0 
Witthaus :F. E.), Selected Bxamples of “Decorative. “Art ‘from South 
Kensington, Part I : (Longmans; Net 1/0 
Schnabel (Dr. C.), Handbook of Metallurgy. Trans, by Henry Louis 
(2 vols.) ..... 
Bailey (L. H.), Sketch ‘of the Evolution of Our Native Fruits. 
(The Macmillan Co.) 7/6 











“A very useful series of small manuals on subjects of common interest.” 
THE Spectator. 


LIBRARY of USEFUL STORIES. 


Small Svo, cloth, price 1s. each vol., post free 1s, 2d, 





oon Fg the Stars. 
. F. Caamerrs, F.R.A.S, With 24 Illustrations. 


tiniaas ‘a Primitive Man. 
By Epwarp Cropp. With 88 Illustrations, 


Story of the Plants. 
By Grant Atiex. With 49 Illustrations. 


orny K / the Earth in Past Ages. 
. G. Sexury, F.R.S. With 40 lilustrations. 


ee: a the Solar System 
By G. F. Cuamurrs, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 


The Otesy of a Piece of Cosi. 
y E. A. Martin. With 38 Illustrations. 


The ound of Electricity. 
By J. Munro. With 100 Illustrations. 
The Gtney of Extinct Civilisations of the East. 
y R. E. Awpgrson, M.A. With Maps. 


The story of the Chemical Elements. 
'y M. M. Parrirson Murs, M.A. 


The cian of Forest and Stream 

By Jamzus Ropway, F.L.S. With 27 [llustrations, 
The Gteey ef the Weather. 

y G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.8. With 50 Ilustratione. 

The Pte of the Earth’s Atmosphere. 

By Dovenas Arcuisatp, M.A. Wita 44 Illustrations. 
The Story & m Life. 

By H. a. Oo With 34 Illustrations. 


The ompy of the Potter. 
By C. F. Bryys. With 57 Illustrations. 


The Oty of British Coinage. 
By G. B. Rawiines. With 103 I!lustrations. 


The “7 A Life in the Seas. 
. J. Hicxson, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 42 Illustrations. 


The story ‘of Ph Photography. 
A. T. Srory. With 38 Illustrations, 


The story of Religions. 
By the Rev. E. D. Price. 


The ony of the Cotton Plant. 
By F. Wirxrnson, F.G.S. With 38 Illustrations, 


The Story of Geographical Discov 
By Joszrx Jacozs. With 24 “Ey 





GEv. . NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patrnm—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; the Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of LONDON; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. ; the Right 
Hon, W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF; Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 


C, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian 
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GLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Royal 4to, 21 pp. of Letterpress, with 46 Collotype Plates, half-bound. 
Price 17s. 6d. net cash. 


THE MASTER E. 8. and the ARS MORIENDI: 
a Ng ae in the History of raving during the Fifteenth Century, 
with Facsimile Ro aadases of erations | the University Galleries 
at Oxford and in the British Museum, By LIONEG CUST, F.S.A., M.A. 








Now Ready, Secon’ Edition, Revised, Enlarged, aud in part Rewritten, with 
Facsimiles and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d, 


THE ATTIC THEATRE: a Description of the 
Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances 
at Athens. By A. E. HAIGH, M.A,, late Fellow of Hertford and Classical 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 





Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 15s. net. 


HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES. 
By the Abbé J. A. DUBOIS. Translated from the Author's later French 
MS., and Edited, with Notes, Corrections, and Bi phy, by HENRY 
K. BEAUCHAMP. witha Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. F, MAX 
MULLER, and « Portrait. 





Just Published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 


THOMAS ERSK(NE HOLLAND, D.O.L. 





Pp. xl. + 566, witha Portrait. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on NATURAL THEO- 


LOGY and ETHICS. By WILLIAM WALLACE. Edited with a 
Biographical Introduction, by EDWARD CAIRD. 





Now Ready, Fourth E lition of Vol. I., B.c. 58 to a.p. 1453, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous Maps, 
Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Third Edition. Already published, 10s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IT., 1453-1624. Vol. III., 1624-1793. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE. 


From the Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of Parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with European History. 
Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. Imperial 4to. Parts I.-XXI. ‘to 
be completed in 30 Monthly Parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents or Parr XXI. 
Map 52, THE NETHERLANDS. By Dr. Juntos Feepzercks. 
Map 74, SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE and ASIA MINOR, c. 1210, By 
Professor J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D. 
Map 86. EUROPEAN COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES AFTER the 
PEACE of UTRECHT (1713). By Hues E. Eearrron, M.A. 


“OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY: being a New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Double Section HEEL-HOD. Price 5s. 
New Part H-HOD. Price 12s. 6d, 


Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 











Pp. 586, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. According to the 
Text of Emmanuel! Hoffmann (Vienna, 1899). Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE STOCK, 

“The writer carries light!y an enormous burden of erudition in ancient 
history, and in classical antiquities, and makes exact scholarship attractive by 

@ clear and interesting style.""—Scotsman. 





Pp. lx. + 542, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Facsimile, price 21s. 


P. OVIDI NASONIS HEROIDES. With the Greek 
Translation of Panudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR PAUMER, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasg.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. 





Just Published, pp. xii. + 222, stiff covers, 3s. 


GERMAN PASSAGES for UNPREPARED TRANS- 


LATION. For the Use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other 

Examinations. Selected and Arranged by EDUARD EHRKE, former! 

Master of Modern Languages in Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
» Essex; and from 1876-1896 in King Edward's School, Bath. 





KING ALFRED’S OLD ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS, de Conso- 


latione Philosophiae. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical 
Notes, and Glossary, by W. J. SEDGEFIELD, M.A, (Immediately. 





Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free on application. 





HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
SIR JAMES RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND : 
TWELVE CENTURIES OF BRITISH HISTORY (B.C. 85—A.D. 4464). 


By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 
2 vols., Maps and Illustrations, large 8vo, 24s. 


** Almost overwhelmed as we have been of late with Eaglish histories, one 
cannot deny that there was room for a work of this character—indeed, that it 
was really needed. It is no less welcome than convenient to find the history of 
these twelve centuries recorded on a uniform scale in the compass of a thousand 

by a writer who has striven to master all our latest knowledge, and to 
incorporate with due acknowledgment the results of historical —, 
eum, 


**It is very likely indeed to become an indispensable text-book for the next 
generation of historica! students. Forthe serious students of British history 
to-day, this work will serve to mark the extent of the new knowledge which 
has been won for them by the historical workers of the last thirty years. ‘The 
Foundations of Eogland ° is, in fact, a masterly précis of al! the most valuable 
results which the careful analysis of original sources by the many historic 
workers of the last thirty years has revealed, and that not in the form of a 
mere catalogue raisonnée, but of a narrative at once continuous, uniform, and 
consistent.’’— Literature. 

“ This fine and magisterial work . ...broad in view, interesting in perusal, 
and encyclopedic in information.’’—Notes and Queries. 

* A masterpiece of learned research, and a monument of untiring labour. 
The book stands by itself, and supplies, in ons clear, connected, verified, and 
authoritative record, the knowledge for which the student without it must 
ransack a whole library of histories, studies, researches, and works of specialists. 
The book compels admiration as history pure and simple. A work of in- 
comparable value.”’—Scotsman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION of ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes 
and its Failures. Pp. 416, 7s. 6¢. 
“A very charming account of the great leading discoveries rr hy) century.”—Times. “‘ We 


have seldom read a more of the great scientific discoveries 
which entitle this century to be called ‘ wonderfu Westminster Gazette. “The book, not 


_ ».. 
of the hour, but of the whole year.”—London Review. 
MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. 


ANGELS’ WINGS: a Series of Essays on Art and 
its Relation to Life. With 9 Full-Page Plates. Square crown 8vo, 
elegantly bound, 6s. 

Corrents: Art and Democracy (Wagner, Millet, Whitman)— Angels’ Wings—Nature and 

Realism—The Human Body in Relati Art—Tradit Cc tion and the Gods—The 

i Beeth and his Earlier Sonatas—His Later Sonatas and Sym- 


Individual Imp 
honies—The Art of Life—Manners as a Fine Art—The Simplitication of Life—The Return 


‘o Nature. 
A REALLY POPULAR SCHOLARLY LIFE, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Clara 


TSCHUDI. 7s. 6d, 

“ Written in such a bright and natural manner that it must be carefully kept from High- 

School girls until the Christmas holidays. Ksseut a book to give to a cultured woman as 

a birth pr-sent.”—S, sr. “ There are dramatic force avd insight in every paragraph, 

and an unerrivg perception of the interesting. Absolutely impartial. For dramatic intea- 

sity, combined with judicial fairness and keeu-sighted sympathy, it would be hard to beat 
this biography.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY of SWITZERLAND. By Prof. E 


DAENDLIKER. Translated by E. SALISBURY. With 2 Coloured 
[This day. 


Maps. 7s. 6d. 
A fm RD but concise History of Switzerland from the period of the Most Ancient 
Races to 1874. The Translator has been engaged for several _years upon the Swiss State 
in H.M. Public Record Office. The Author adds a new Preface, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 


THE EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH HOUSE. By 


8. O, ADDY, M.A. With 42 Illustrations. 4s, 6d, 
NOVEL BY MRS. MAYNE REID. 


GEORGE MARKHAM: a Romance of the West 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


SENEX: a Novel. By Alice A. Clowes. 3s. 6d. 


“ An entertaining story, puntiy written, of a young lady of position, who falls in love 
with a good-looking roué.”— Weekly Sun. ‘The book is naturally and pleasantly written, 
and its sentiment is always heaithy.”—. na. 


RODBERTUS.—OVER-PRODUCTION and CRISES. 


Translated, with Introduction, by Professor JOHN B. CLARK. 2s, 6d, 
[Social Science Series. Vol. 92. 


A CENTURY of VACCINATION and WHAT IT 


TEACHES. By W. SCOTT TEBB, M.A.,M.D.(Camb.). 68. 
“ For the anti-vaccination side we recommend this book, which covers the whole field of 
the present century, and is both instcuetive aud readable.”—Glasgow Herald. 


STUDIES in LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECTS... By 
C. E. PLUMPIRE. 6s. Vanini, Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer 
Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean 


Ramsay, &c. 
“The author writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound common sense on many and 


varied subjects.”—Journal of Education. 
By An 


A HISTORY of SOUTH AMERICA. 


AMERICAN, Translated from the Spanish by A. D. JONES. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. (Shortly. 


THE SANATORIA of the WORLD. By F. RB. 


WALTERS, M.D. Fully Illustrated, Large 8vo. (Shortly. 























SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 
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CATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. _ 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


_DULAU & O0., 37, Somo Squane, Loxpox, W. _ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIVUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


RENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—-A_ comprehensi 
CATALOGUE (with a Prefatory Note) containing’ the chef- 
d’euvres of the best Eighteenth cot _— Artists and 
Engravers.—J. Pearson & Co., 5, Pall M 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
BWEEAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, p Be. 





Street, E.C., pevecpenel 
ustrated 


for 
Mosnines 4 — folding —' covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals es one operation. 
aoge ane given to anyone wishing to commence 
Facilities w the premises for Editoria! Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing 1 ng Departments conducted. 
Telepone 65121. T London.” 


UTHORS SGEB*. —Mr. J. . EVELEIGH 


onnegnee thet be 


" h * Africs 4, 





Rer4t HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.1. 


THURSDAY, py ee at 5 p.m.,at ST. MARTIN'S 
TOWN HALL, Charing , the following Paper will be 
“THE EARLY reer of = MONASTERIES,” 

y Miss MARY BATESON 


HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin's Lane, w.c. 


OYAL INSTITUTION. of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT Jazsant hy at 3 0 Preteeee 
BE. RAY LANKESTER, ERS. OPtRST oft 
RES on * THES MORPHOLOGY of the MOLLUSCA” x 
One Guinea the Course. 
THURSDAY, Janvary 19th, at 3 tok A. HENRY 
SAVAGE LANDOR, £sq.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES 
“TIBET and the TIBETANS.” Malte deme. 
SATURDAY, vate - 2ist, at 3 o’clock.—_Sir ALEXANDER 
Br MA IE, Mus. Doc. —FIRA&T of 
LECTURES on a ‘iszt B27"; Mh ag (3) 
“BRAHMS.” (With V Instrumental Illustrations.) 
-a-G 


Subscription tos all the ag in the Season (Christmas to 








ee! EVENING, JANUARY 20th. at 9 o’clock.— Professor 
EWAR, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., on “ LIQUID HYDROGEN.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
U BV saat, OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above position from 
University Graduates under 35 )ears of age. , £900 per 
_ Pension, £400 per annum on retireas certain 

8, 20 years’ service. Duties to commence on 
ist June, 1899. £100 aliowed for passage ex Sydney. 

Particulars of conditions of appointmen can be 
obtained from Sir Danie. Cooper, Bart. o.M. G., Seting 
ag a for New South W * Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, 8. W., to whom app! aabken stating age and 
accompanied by eight’ copies of each testimonial submitted, 
must be sent not later than 18th p- —, 1899. 








ASH begs to has 
BUSINESS an AUTHORS’ A NT. From his intimate 
Hoavicde athe Poin trae, 2 coal 2 
D o 
giad to bear from A ethos with this view.—Address Amberley 
ouse, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. — a _ Gentiomen, 
as toeum Reading Hoom, —— sirange with 
suther or any person requi ng aesitange i “ts terary 
search, or ii cons Work throwgh the Translations 
Sen . ~ ‘ch Italian, or Banish. — Apply. by 
etter, to D. ©. Datuas. 8. Mparnival Birest’ Loud 


YPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. ot pe ,000 words. moien oq references. — 
Address, Miss e 18, Mortimer Crescent 


OOK S8S.—OUT-OF- PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED—Picase state wante. Our Kipling 
ready.— ted, New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
— poe \fored. eo. Cnersy Street, Bir oho 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


EVENING L! LECTURES. 
The COURSE of ax as = a POETRY of 
posers BROWN the STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A., LD. oon ‘ogits on THURSDAY. JANUARY 
197TH, item .. Fee for the Course, 10s. 6d. For particulars 
R "tickets, apply 5 aaumes remittance) to T. GREGORY 
FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 





RDROSSAN ACADEMY, AYRSHIRE. 


HEADMASTER WANTED, must be a Graduate, and 
must have had Experience in a Secondary School. Minimum 
Salary, £350, of i g to the success 
ands —-, ¥ b je rt s i coast, and 

rossan being a he: reso 
most desirable place o: it ote that the 





» » 








Rk tea and VALUABLE BOOKS in Fine 
in ot re - of remarkable historical 
ceercaaties Pearson & Co., 5, Pall Mall P 


O AUTHORS and PusLIEE ERS.—The 
RSITY PRESS und e 
and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN- 
TLFIC —_ for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 
MBS. Chould be addressed to the — University Press, 
Limited, Watford, London. _ ; 


demy (which is Ky be enlarged ‘immediately) will o offer 
to parents at a distance, and that the Headmaster 
es, & Be, Gastees to have Boarders, thereby increase his 
Duties to —e immotiotely after the Summer Pier oe 
Ae to be lodged with James Coox, 
the Sebool tie ch Eight 


e Board, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, cheng 
Printed Copies of Testimonials,” by the 15th February, 1 


OYAL ed DIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
E, Coopers Hill, Staines. 
The COURS ¥f of STUDY 





to fit an Engineer for 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 15, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
74) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K B EcCEK BAN K, 
di Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES aoe nner | and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A moves 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MO! 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK a LMAMAOE.© win ted fall Rope a te 








Europe, In 
40 Bivlieare will be admitted in 
of State will offer th 

as Assistan 


a a 
ber, 1890. The 


mn 
One . the Traffic RT, Indian State Railway. 
For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


TY. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SOROOL, 
COLET COURT, Lompog. \ W., will REOPEN for 
aes oo Se aster, 1 
M.A, Lae Scholar ot mer Baitiol 


About 70 cent. of the Boys who 
received their early education at 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


On TUESDAY NEXT.—No. 387.— JANUARY, 1899. 
8vo, price 6s. . 
I, THE bata in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Il. BORG, ONES: HIS ETHICs and ART. 
a NEWALL JACKSON. 
Iv. PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
V. THE WRITINGs of WAGNER. 
VI. Te A MODEKN SCUTLAND. 
Vil. 8s Y EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
Ay Saves hea ee Br aEAELO™ 
‘ a SPORTING ADVENTURE in the OLD 


WOR 
. THE UNITED STATES MILITARY POWER. 
II. SIR G SRORGE THEVELYAN and the AMERICAN 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of Books. 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

perannum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
avd post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDI2’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited 


30-34, New Oxford Street ; 241, Brom Road, 8.W.;. 
_ don ; and 





Just Published. Price 1s., per post 
us VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 
London Siendeunens 
Masumaes é& dual | J. E. Coryisu. 


HATEAU de VYESPKRANCE, LADY 
RRAY’'S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for 

AUTHORS and ARTISTS, situated in a beautiful part 
of the South of Scan NOW OPEN.—Full iculars to be 
he from the Hon. Lapy Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 


QPANISH and PORTUG CESE. — Ldnevery 

Lady and Authoress, folly conversant Spapish 
Literature, Ancient and Modern, RES TRANSLA’ ONS, 
COMPILATIONS, or WORK ot + = the above 
languages.— ENA, care of W. ‘ahill, Esq., 9, Agar Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Er PrP eB: Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





48, Queen Victoria Street, 
at Barton 
COPIES HAVE BEEN 


200,000 “°" issuzp oF 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


a and Exercises, wiih a Copious Selec- 

tion of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for 
Reading and Recitation. Roxburgh binding, 616. 
pages, price 3s, 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—“ Far the best of the many 


books of the kind.” 
LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or, a 


STEPS to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to 

Majesty Queen Victoria. 50 Woodcuts, Bintiots 
Edition, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, FIRST STEPS 
to GERMAN CONVERSATION N. On the plan 
of “Le Petit pteur.” Sixth and Ghenger 
Editicn. Cloth, 2s. 


Loypoy: HODDER & ss “y: gums 
27, Paternoster Row, EC. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which- 
ended on October Ist, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli-- 
cation to the Publisher. 
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CROWNED BY THE ENGLISH “ACADEMY.” 
TALES OF UNREST. By JosEPH CONRAD. 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 6s. 











ing “The name of Mr. Joseph Conrad is new to us. but it appears to us as if he might 
What the Critics say become the Kipling of the Malay Archipelago.” — Spectator. 
OF Pa Conrad’s as are almost without exception entirely fresh and unfamiliar, 
but instinct with.vitality.”— Atheneum. 
MR. CONRAD'S STYLE. “A keen student of the subtleties and wayward contradictions of individual char- 
acter. Mr. Conrad’s command of English is equal to his insight into human nature. His 











diction is round and picturesque ; we can best describe his style by calling it mellow.” 








Uniform with “Tales of Unrest.” Academy. 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY “ ......The dreamy pathos of his scenes, his power of revealing natural beauty, and “ihe 
delicacy of his style, convince me that in him we have a poetic novelist of uncommon 
“This startling, unique, eplendia book.” promise,”’—Sketch, 
P. O’Comnon, M.P, “Glamour! That is Joseph Conrad.”—Star, 
“We get the impression of tremendous strength ae In many places Mr. Conrad’s 
AN OUTCAST OF expression is magnificent.”—Black and White, 
THE ISLANDS. “The most artistic story is ‘The Idiots,’ It is terrible in its simple, poignant pathos.” 
* A work of extraordinary force and charm.” - Daily yt icle, 
Daily Chronicle. Reveal much subtle power of emotional analysis, and great skill in descriptive 
** A book showing a mastery of eraphic description.” | WYiting.”"—Bradford Observer, 
Daily Telegraph. “ His figures are real flesh and blood drawn to the life.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
_ “* Karain’ is a little masterpiece in its way." —Manohestor Guardian, 
What the Critics say “At once dreamy and forceful, poetic and picturesque. ’— Globe. 
OF “ A quintet of studies refreshingly original, and highly eaumene * ~ ‘ 
ina Telegrap 
a TALES OF UNREST.” “In ‘ Karain’ and ‘ An Outpost of Progress’ Mr. Conrad shows the hand of a — , 
TU 











“THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS.” 


my es pi parce THE ANNALS of MONT BLANC: a Monograph. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW ANTIGONE.” 
By ©. E. MATHEWS. Map, 6 Photogravures, and many other I!lustra- 


tions and Facsimiles. 21s. net. , 
“This will be a book precious, not only to mountaineers, but to all lovers of 
Switzerland.’’—Daity Chronicle. 





* The fullest and most useful account of this famous mountain that has yet 
By W. BARRY, D.D been written in English.”—Daily Mail. 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 6s. “This charmingly written and beautifully illustrated book tells us all that is 
etibide to be told about Mont Blanc.”—Glasgow Herald, 
THE AUTHOR OF “ GULLIVER’ 8S TRAVELS,” “ey eT 
LIFE of MAN on the HIGH ALPS. Studies made 


THE UNPUBLISHED LET I ERS OF on Monte Rosa. From the Italian of ANGELO MOSSO. Numerous 
Tilustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 21s. 


a& most absorbing and interesting book, which has made an epoch in 


£ & eusiann and is yet full of literary charm for those who love the mountains.”’ 
: } Westminster Gazette. 





| 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., A CONTEMPORARY OF GARIBALDI. 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a VETERAN a By 
9 General ENRICO DELLA ROCCA. Portrait nela y Mrs 
Mateeias, Demy Ove, cath, 12, JANET ROSS. Cloth, 218, Contains much Pers msl Matter about Louis 
Napoleon, Cavour, Garibaldi, and the Savoy Priuces 
SECOND EDITION OF we wok of International interest — charmingly and pathetically written.” 
TH E LI FE AN p LE I I ERS OF ** One of the most nw aoae books of the season.” — Truth. (Standard. 
: ONG ‘THE ‘MAN. EATERS. 
THROUGH NEW GUINEA and other CANNIBAL 
Soensnens. R.. 4 See =. par maple cag ing J mw. ith res 100 
a chie: m Photographs taken by the Author, an oto- 
(Rev. C. L. DODGSON). __ gravure Frontispiece. Cloth gilt. 218. 
By S. D. COLLINGWOOD. pa Sg _ thrilling account of wanderings in the darkest places of the 
Nearly 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. “A most interesting book of travel and adventure in New Guinea and the 
a sangha. ot once restrained yet sympathetic......One reads it with the sll palldber mag feety A congratulated on the manver in which the 
komnest vi ~ Daily Graphic. work has Sean issued. It is as artistic in production as it is absorbing to read.” 


“The book will be weleeane to every lover of ‘ Alice.’’’"—Morning Post, St. James's Budget. 
READY JANUARY 30th. 
THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.—New Votvume. With Frontispiece. 5s. 


LORD CLIVE. By Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. 
EUPHORION: being Studies of the Antique and the Medizval in the 


Rexaissance. By VERNON LEE. Firth Enition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
“ Delightful and scholarly...... The book indeed is fascinating throughout.”"—Graphic. 


THE LAST DAYS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: New Details 


from Unpublished Documents, By Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Illustrated, Fine Edition. 
** Dr, Biagi’s book is one which all collecturs of Shelley-li'erature should add to their aoniiee Smell News. 











THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Epitioy. Fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 


CARTHAGE; or, The Empire of Africa. By Professor Alfred J. Church, 


wat | ae outline, with vigorous touches in detail here and there,”— Guardian. 
“Told with admirable lucidity.” — Observer. 


London: T; FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR Of “BEYOND THE PALE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


INFATUATION. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. 
“Clever all through.” — World. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 


By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 
WITH 93 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
“This delightful volume. "— Daily News. 


SOUTH LONDON. By S8ir Walter 
BESANT. With Etching by F. 8. Walker, and 
118 Illustrations by Percy Wadham and others. 
Demy. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

** Few men know so much about London, old or new, 
as Sir Walter Besant, and still fewer can tell what 
they do know with such delightful freshness and 
vivacity. ‘South London’ is the latest product | of 
his pen, and a very interesting piece of work it is.’ 

Black and White. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir 


WALTER BESANT. With 144 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“ * Fifty Years Ago’ is not a novel, but it is doing it 
but scant justice to say that it is more amusing than 
mavy novels The book is enriched with @ very in- 
teresting and complete series of portraits.” 

Saturday Review. 


A RED BRIDAL. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“A good piece of work, which will be read with 
interest by all who love a good story.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of 


London Life. By J. DODSWORTH BRAY- 
SHAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“All these stories—the comic no less than the 
pathetic— are compact of real observation and genuine 
humanity.”— Echo. 


A NEW SOCIETY STORY. 


On January 26th, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CLAMOUR OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


AN IMPROBABILITY. 
By COSMO HAMILTON. 


- NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 

MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 
W. E. NORRIS, [ Jan, 26. 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By H. W 
LUCY [ Jan. 26. 


A QUEER RACE. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ Red Ryvington.” 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 


E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Patricia 
Kemball.”” 


THE COMPLETE ART of FIRE- 


WORK-MAKING. By THOMAS KENTISH. 
With 267 Illustrations, 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS 


By ALFRED RIMMER. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. 


THE SHADOW of a CRIME. 





By HALL CAINE. POPULAR EDITION, 

uniform with the THE DEEMSTER. Medium | 

8vo, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 

On Jan, 26. A NEW EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, | 


CHAUCER fcr SCHOOLS. With | 


the mS of His Times and His Work, By Mrs. 
H. R. HAWEIS, Author of “Chaucer for 
Children.” With 2 Il: usteations. 


London : : CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


REVISED. 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Will be published on 2!st inst., demy 8vo, cloth, with 
an elaborate Introduction and Notes, and a Plate, 
price 10s, 6d, net, 


CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA 


In RELATION to the RELIGIOUS HISTORY and 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT of MANKIND. 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 
Author cf ‘‘ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland,” &c. 


It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word 
for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians who knew no 
religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had 
attained years of maturity. 


Now ready. Price 6s, 6d. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE 
of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of 
the Old Testament. 


By E. KAUTZSCH, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 


Reprinted from the “ Supplement to the Translation 
of the Old Testament.” 


Edited by the AUTHOR. 
Translated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.Lit., M.A., &c. 


“ There is no one who with ah pen mind will read the book and 
not be better for it.”—Scotsman. 

“Nothing could be more admirable than the arrangement of 
the Outline.”—Leamington Chronicle. 

“ As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid < 
results s' ted by by fair research, but who never grasps a 
novelties merely for the sake of originalit: In style A 
language the book reads more like an ori nal eso See 
— > original. too, which in its 

a obscurity so commonly complained of in the 
woltings ot the author’s country.”"— Church Gazette. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrretra Srreet, Covent Garpsx, Lonpon ; 
20, Sourm Frepericx Straeet, Epinsures ; 
AND 7, Broap Street, Oxrorp. 


THE ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 53. JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., a D., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford ; an 


eee - L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., nail < Mesteke 
llege and Lecturer in Diplomatic in tl 
University of Ox 
1. Articles. 
METHODS of EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. By the 
Rev. A. C. Heapiam. 
THE BEGINNINGS of ae By ant H. Srevexson. 
THE ADMINISTRATIO of the AVY from the 
RESTv. - yi" to = REV: OLUTION. By J. R. 
Tanner. Part III. 
== SWEDISH LEGEND in GUIANA. By the Rev. 
Groner EpMunpson. 

2. Notes and Documents.—The English me yr in the Rei 
of John. By A. Battarp.—The Landin Queen Isabella 
in 1326. By J. H. Rounp. a ‘of Mens Beant j in the 
Cromwellian R of Irelam By 
> et Firta.—Blake at = B Stace Gani, 

C.L,—The Despatches i 8 homas Graham on the 
Tain Campaign of 17987. By J. Hoitanp Rose. Part I. 
3. Reviews of Books. | 4. Notices of Periodicals. 
5. List of Recent Historical Publications. 





Lonemans, Green & Co., London, New York, and eevee 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 387.—- JANUARY, 1899.——8vo, price 6s. 


. THE UNREST in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
. BURNE-JONES: HIS ETHICS and ART. 
. STONEWALL JACKSON. 
- PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 
- THE WRITINGS of WAGNER. 
- SLAVERY in MODERN SCOTLAND. 
. SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
. PLUNKET and CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
IX. THE REFURM of the LAW of EVIDENCE. 
. RECENT  STORTING ADVENTURE in the OLD 


XI. THE UNITED STATES as a MILITARY POWER. 


XI 
XII. SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN and th 
REVOLUTION. and the AMERICAN 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 
LECTRA PECTORIS: 
A NOVEL WITHOUT A VILLAIN. 
8vo, One Shilling net. 
A. T, Hvutcaryson, 4, North St. Andrew's Street, Edinburgh 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. _ 
The NATIVE TRIBES of CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. By BALDWIN —_ 
GILLEN, 8 


and F, J. Magistrate and 
Protector of the Abilene, Alice Springs, bosth 
Australia. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, 21s. net. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA. 
1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the 
Country prepared — Colonel Gordon’s super- 
vision. Fron ort and Documents. 
Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
LL.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
~ RUDYARD KIPLING’S New BOOKS. — 

MR, —— AND THE NAVY. 
irtieth Thousand. 

A FLEET in BEING: Notes of 
Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 1s, net ; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 

AY Thousand. —Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE DAY’S WORE. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: 


a 
Romance. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Literature.—“ Entrancing....We feel that for once a thorough 
success in literature has been achieved.” 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow,” &c., &c. 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 
a Memoir of Captain ~ Jennico. By AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTL 

“~ Upwards of 10,000 copies as been sold in America 

* standa e have not read so pleasant a book of its kind 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 


NAUGHTAN. 
World.—“ It is rarely that ooh a work of art in literature as 
‘Selah Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with 
accurate delivzacy of ny motive, and mingled pathos 


and humour, both of a hig! 
By A. J. Dawson. 











for a long time.” 


BISMILLAH. 


Guardian.—“ Decidedly clever and original.” 
eae Review.—* A vigorous bit of narration. ..A genuine 
tale; nor does the interest to the end.” 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, J ogaler, and Fencing. Masier 
during t @ French volution. EIR 
MITCHELL, M.D., Author of “ en Weana, 
Quaker.” 

*,* Unwards of 20,000 copies have been sold in this 
country and in America 
Beie Telegraph.—“* Delightfully entertaining throughout.” 
Daily — put It is long: since we read a book 20 


resh and 
out of the common. oe 


HER ‘MEMORY. By Maarten 


MAARTEN 8. 
theneeum —‘‘ Maarten Maartens never written a palin 
social story, and it has higher renlivins than brightn 
One Hundred and Twentieth ened. 
Illustrated Edition Now Ready. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. By 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.” 

Also an Edition de Luxe, with Illustrations by Osson 

WELL, Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. 


jpectator.—“ Marked by beauty of qonecemen, reticence of 
treatment, and it has an atmosphere a — | its own. 


Illustrated.—Crown 


TOM BENTON’S LUCK. “By 8 Her- 


BERT ees HAMBLEN. _ 
trated.—Crown 8vo, 


TALES vot the ENCHANTED 
ISLANDS of the ATLANTIC. By THOMAS W. 
— With Ilustrativus by ALBERT 

ERTER 
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